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THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYONS SILK VELVET. 


Fine in Texture;—Rich, Full-Toned Colors,—S rb in Make, Dye and Finish.—Unequalled 
in every respect.--Can be worn a. Jomplete Costume or made up 
with any kind of Dress Material. 
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We would respectfully notify the public that none of these goods are genuine unless stamped with the trade 
the back of every yard, a fac-simile of which is herewith represented. 


“NONPAREIL VEL- 


ra very handsome toilet, : 
NONPAI IL Pomme 
we know of nothing that can li 


looks so exactly like Lyons 


take the place ofthe NONPAe TRADE MARI 
velvet that few experts can tell 


REIL VELVETEEN,”— j 
+ the difference.” —Demorest's Il- 
Peterson's Maguzine, \ 4 
. 4 lustrated Journal. 





To be Purchased Throughout the United States from all First-class Retailers, 


Whoitsicomys SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, N. Y. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1882: 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING co. [Limited]. | 


FigurRE No. 1.—LADIES’ 
]1.—At home or abroad, at rural or 


| sea-side resorts, the morning toilette here porenges 


will be extremely 

elegant. The ma- 
terial is lawn of a 
blue tint, and nar- 
lrow white braid 
‘contributes to the 
stylish effect of 
the costume. The 
back is in hand- 
some Princess 
style, with well 
curved center, side 
and side-back 
seams. The side- 
iback seams ex- 
tend some distance 
into the skirt, 
they ter 

minate in dart 
style. At the cen- 
ter and sideseaima, 
a pretty distance 
below the waist- 
line, are left wide 
extra widths that 
are folded under 
so as to make the 
back skirt fall in 
two handsome, 
double box-plaits. 

At the front and 
sides the dress 
presents the effect 
of a deep, coat- 

like basque falling 
over nicely fitted 
front and side- 
gores; the fronts 
closing with hooks 
and loops nearly 
to the bottom of 
the basque portion 
and then flaring 
with a jaunty V 
effect. The closing 
is made quite elab- 
orate by frog-like 
ornaments formed 
of the braid. Three 
rows of braid bor- 
ler all the edges 
of the basque por- 
tions and encircle 
the wrists of the 
sleeves, two rows 
trim the pretty 
rolling collar fin- 
ishing the neck, 
while five add a 
pretty decoration 
| to the skirt. The 


| lingerie comprises 

a polka-dotted linen collar and cuffs, whiich ma: 
j replaced by lace linge rie, if desired. 
i aeetenamcendinene 
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Figure No. 
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MORNING TOILETTE. 
Morning dresses of this style 


nun’s-cloths, cashmeres, zephyrs and other ging- | 


ready 


with 


blue 





TOILETTE. 


straw, 
nodding white 


wreat hed 


tips of the 


are often made of | 


hams, white goods 
nainsooks, lawns, 
Surahs, pongees, | 
etc., and are fre- | 
quently very elab- | 
orately garnitured | 
with laces or em- | 
broideries. Plait- 
ings, ruffles, con- 
trasting bands, 
etc., are also pretty 
decorations for 
such dresses, and 





their disposal may | 
be as the taste of 
the maker may 
desire. The dress 
is short. escaping 
the ground all 
he way around, 
thus rendering it 
a desirable pam 
for ladies who do 
part orall of their 
housework them- 
selves, or for those 
who take pleasure 
in gardening and 
making beautiful 
their 
It is also an eleg- 
ant style for sha- 





household. | | 


ping cloth, Cheviot | | 


or serge 
for travelling uses, 

its simple yet 
stylish construc- | 
tion and the ab-j| 
sence of puffy | 
draperies making | 
it especially com- 

fortable 
purposes, The pat- | 
tern to the dress | 
is No. 8197 and is } 


in 13 sizes for la- | 
dies from 28 to 46 | 
inches, bust mea- | 
sure. Price, 40 
cents | 

The stax kings | 
are ef the same| 
shade of blue as 
the dress, and 


are fancifully 
clocked with white | 
floss. The sh 
are low-c 
tied with pretty | 
blue ribbons. 

The 
is of 


ibout 


h at| 
rough-and -| 
the anety.| 
ostrich variety. 


jaunty 
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S196 


Front View. Back View. Front Vie 
CHILD'S GORED DRESS. GIRLS’ FICHI 
No. 8206.—This dress pattern is in 6 sizes for No. 8196.—This fichu 
children from 1 to 6 years of age. To make the here shown as made of plaid goods. The patter 
dress for a child of 6 years, 24 vards of goods 22 is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of age 
inches wide, or 14 yard 36 inches wide, or 1g yard It requires 1} yard of goods 22 inches wide in mak. 
48 inches wide, are needed Price, 20 cents. ing the fichu for a girl of 8 years. Price, 10 cents 





























8193 


3’ BATHING COS- - 
No. 8199.—This pattern is in 


LADIES’ PLAIN POLONAISE 





TUME. 
$193.—This pattern is in 
for ladies from 28 to 46 


} sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 

hes, bust measure. For a la- 
ist measure. To make dy of medium size, it requires 74 
me for a lady of medi- SSS yards of goods 22 inches wide 
eeds 6 yards of mate- . or 58 yards 36 inches wide, or 34 
hes wide. Price, 35 cts. $190 vards 48 ins. wide. Price, 35 cts 

LADIES’ WRAPPER. 

8190.—This wrapper may be made up in any preferred varicty o rial adapted to house wear 

1 to suit the fancy of the maker. The pattern is in 13 sizes f dies from 28 to 46 inches, 

74 yards of material 22 inches wide, || 

i Price of pattern, 35 cents | 





ure. To make the garment for a lady of medium size, 
26 inches wide, or 3} yards 48 inches wide, will be required 














—————— 


BUT 





patterr r0 Back 
oye GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
~ No. -This charming little costume pattern 

7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of age, and 
25 cents. To make the costume for a girl of 8 
vill require 3 yards of material 22 inches wide, 
ird 36 inches wide, or 1} yard 48 inches wide. 


View. 
in mak. 


0 cent 


8204 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 

No. 8187.—The pattern to this 
skirt is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 
to 36 inches, measure. To 
nake the skirt, without the plait- 
ing, for a lady of medium size, re- 
quires 11% yards of material 22 
inches wide, or 54 yards 48 inches 
wide, Price of ' 


t 


waist 


pattern, 35 cents, 


LADIES’ SHORT PRINCESS 
No. 8197.—This convenient pat- 


sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and is an exq! 


meres and dress ror ls of all kinds. To 


— 


< i” 
make the dress for a lady of medium size, will require 94 yards 
f goods 22 inches wide, or 5 yards 48 inches wide, or 4 vards 54 inches wide 


TERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], LONDON AND 








POLL 
8205 


Front View. tack View. 
CHILD'S NIGHT-DRAWERS. 
No, 8205,—This pattern is in 10 sizes for child- 
ren from 1 to 10 years of age. To make night- 
drawers for a child of 6 years, will require 24 
yards of goods 2 
36 inches wid 


ie, 


7 inches wide, or 24 yards 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 





LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT 

No. 8201.—To make this skirt 
for a lady of medium size, requires 
8§ yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 
5# yards 36 inches wide, or 4} yards 
48 inches wide. The pattern is in9 
sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches. 
waist measure. Price, 35 cents. 
DRESS, WITH BASQUE FRONT 
tern for a dress is in 1 
lisite mode for la\,ns, percales, casl 


Princess 


2 


Price of pattern, 40 cents. 
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8188 
GIRLS’ APRON 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. s ¥ ' No. 8189,—This is 

No. 8188.—This pat- > ‘ ea \ ye? = very charming apron for 
tern is in 7 sizes for girls fe | WN Fhe secs girls, and is made of 
from 3 to 9 years of — Paes ; ) Fe < plain gingham and 
age, and costs 25 cents. > ie : trimmed with Hamburg 
To make the costume for =e Fa. \ yf The pattern is in 7 sizes 
a girl of 7 years, needs \ER : . . f 1" for girls from 3 to 9 
1 yard 22 inches wide \ FS years of age. To make 
for the yoke and sleeves, : N : | == the apron for a girl of 
with 24 yards of other EN "v il 7 years, needs 1§ yard 
goods in same width ; ee Of material 36 inches 
for the body - portion. VAR Ws SEA : ( wm: wide. Price, 20 cents 

















8198 = a a 
LS’ COSTUME. GIRLS’ DRESS 
8198.—This pat- Figure No. 2.—MISSES’ COSTUME No. 8202.—This pat 
1 7 sizes for girls Figure No. 2.—This consists of walking skir tern is in 7 sizes for girls 
to 9 years of age. No. 8184, and waist No. 8183. Both patternsare from 3 to 9 years of 
}|| To make the garment in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of ag ige. To make the gar- 
\|for a girl of 8 years, the waist costing 15 cents; and the skirt, 30cents. ment for a girl of 8 
|| will require 44 yards of To make the costume for a miss of 12 years, will years, will require 3 
|| goods 22 inches wide, or require 73 yards of material 22 inches wide: the yards of material 22 
|| 28 yards 36 inches wide, skirt requiring 5% yards; and the waist, 2 yards. inches wide, of 2 yards 
j;}or 1% yard 48 inches Of material 48 inches wide, 34 yards will suffice of goods 36 inches wide 
wide Price, 25 cents. theskirt needing 2} yards; and the waist, 1 yard. Price of pattern,25 cents. | 
j 
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| EP? NOTICE:—We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & 00S PATTERNS, 
and will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price 


and order. T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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SUNRISE IN THE MOUNTAINS,—Page 526, 
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ihe weicome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-beloved night ! 


H. W. LoncFrELLow. 
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That fill the haunted chambers of the night 


’s rhymes. 


Like some old poet 
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HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 


Sweep through her marble halls! 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls! 


| HEARD the trailing garments of the night 


I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the night, 
As of the one I love. 


I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 
That fill the haunted chambers of the night 
Like some old poet’s rhymes. 
VOL. L.— 35. 


| From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 

| My spirit drank repose ; 

| The fountain of perpetual peace flows there— 

| From those deep cisterns flows. 

|O holy night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of care 
And they complain no more. 


Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer |! 
| Descend with broad-winged flight, 
| The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-beloved night ! 

H. W. LonGFrELiow. 
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AT EVENTIDE. 


HAT spirit is it that doth pervade 
W The silence of this empty room? 
And as I lift my eyes, what shade 
Glides off and vanishes in gloom ? 


I could believe, this moment gone, 

A known form filled that vacant chair, 
That those kind eyes upon me shone 

I never shall see anywhere! 


The living are so far away ; 
But thou—thou seemest strangely near ; 
Knowest all my silent heart would say, 
Its peace, its pain, its hope, its fear. 
Avrnor or “JoHN Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” 


NIGHT. 


IGHT is the time for rest ; 
N How sweet when labors close 
To gather round an aching breast 

The curtains of repose ; 
Stretch the tired limbs and lay the head 
Down on our own delightful bed. 

¥ * * * * 

Night is the time to think ; 

When from the eye the soul 
Takes flight; and on the utmost brink 

Of yonder starry pole, 
Discerns beyond the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 

~ * * * * 

Night is the time for death ; 

When all around is peace, 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, 

From sin and suffering cease, 
Think of heaven’s bliss and give the sign 
To parting friends—such death be mine. 

JamMEs MONTGOMERY. 








FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS, 


HEN the hours of day are numbered, 
WV And the voices of the night 
Wake the better soul that slumbered 
To a holy, calm delight ; 


Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall ; 


Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more. 


He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished, 

Weary with the march of life ! 


ARTHUR’S HOME 





MAGAZINE. 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 

Spake with us on earth no more! 


And with them the Being beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the akies. 


Uttered not, yet comprehended 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died. 
H. W. LoneGFeEtiow. 


j Se 


EVENING BRINGS US HOME. 


PON the hills the wind is sharp and cold, 
The sweet young grasses wither on the 
wold, 
And we, O Lord! have wandered from Thy fold ; 
But evening brings us home. 


Among the mists we stumbled, and the rocks 

Where the brown lichen whitens, and the fox 

Watches the straggler from the scattered flocks ; 
But evening brings us home. 





| The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender feet 

| Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs repeat 

| Their pitiful complaints ;—Oh, rest is sweet 
When evening brings us home. 


| We have been wounded by the hunter’s darts ; 

| Our eyes are heavy, and our hearts 

Search for Thy coming ;— When the light departs 
At evening, bring us home! 


The darkness gathers. Through thejgloomno’star 
Rises to guide us; we have wandered far— 

| Without the lamp we know not where we are; 

At evening, bring us home! 


The clouds are round us, and the; snow-drifts 
thicken, 
| O, thou dear Shepherd! leave us not to sicken 
| In the waste night ; our tardy footsteps quicken : 
At evening, bring us home. 
ANONYMOUS. 
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MADAME TUSSAUD. 


HYMN. MADAME TUSSAUD. 


Depart not thou, great God, away. nightly herself to receive the money she made 

Let not my sins, black as the night, by her famous wax-work exhibition in Baker 
Eclipse the lustre of Thy light. Street, was one of the most singular. It is said 
Keep in my horizon: for to me that the late Duke of Wellington frequently en- 
The sun makes not the day, but Thee. joyed a gossip with Madame Tussaud ; and it is 
Thou, whose nature cannot sleep, not to be wondered at, for she was one of the few 
On my temples sentry keep: | people who lived late into the first half of this 
Guard me against those watchful foes century who could distinctly remember the great 
Whose eyes are open while mine close | Revolution of “’93,” and who knew intimately 
Let no dreams my head infest, almost every personage who figured in it, from the 
But such as Jacob’s temple blest. king and queen down to Robespierre and the in- 
While I do rest, my soul advance ; | famous Marat. By birth a member of one of the 
Make my sleep a holy trance: | most illustrious houses of Germany and the grand- 
That I may, my rest being wrought, | daughter of the famous Field-Marshal yon Gres- 
Awake into some holy thought, holtz, Madame Tussaud had exceptional opportu- 
And with as active vigor run | nities for studying the various characters of her 
My course as doth the nimble sun. time. She was born at Berne, but, losing her pa- 
Sleep is a death: Oh, make metry, | rents when quite a child, was taken by an uncle to 
By sleeping, what it is to die; Paris and placed under the care of M. Curtius, her 
And as gently lay my head | mother’s brother, one of the leading spirits of the 
On my grave as on my. bed. |day. He was originally a medical man, but his 
Str Tuomas Browne. 1605-1682. | fame rested chiefly upon his merits as a modeler 

|in wax. In those days it was not permitted for 

EVENING SONG. students in the hospitals to mutilate the dead for 
anatomical purposes, and waxen images of the 

HE village bells, with silver chime, various parts of the human body were fabricated 
Come softened by the distant shore ; in order to facilitate their studies. These Curtius 

. | made to perfection, and later on he opened a mu- 
seum in the Rue St. Honoré. Curtius was a bril- 
liant conversationalist, and many writers on the 
French Revolution are inclined to believe that at 
his hospitable table, at which Voltaire, Rousseau, 

| Franklin and Lafayette were wont to assemble, 
| the great scheme of the mightiest of social revolu 
And in this hushed and breathless close, | tions was planned. His house was a kind of po- 
O’er earth, and air, and sky, and sea, | litical club, and here his celebrated niece formed 
A still, low voice, in silence goes, relationship with all the famous people of her 
Which speaks alone, great God, of Thee. time. She lived until 1851, being over ninety 
The whispering leaves, the far-off brook, years of age when she died. To the last she was 
The linnet’s warble, fainter grown, active, and her memory never failed her. Her 
The hive-bound bee, the building rook— character wasa very singular one, and she wasa bril- 
All these their Maker own. liant conversationalist. As an artist in wax model- 

A owl ing she was most skillful. But it is not only as a 
Now nature sinks in soft repose, medeler that she deserves fame; she also painted 
A living semblance of the grave ; | exquisitely in miniature. Her models are superb, 
The dew steals noiseless on the rose, and perhaps the best portraits of the leading men 
The boughs have almost ceased to wave: and women of the Revolution are those blackened 
The silent sky, the sleeping earth, wax masks which hang in the Chamber of Hor- 
Tree, mountain, stream, the humble sod, rors, most of which were taken from life by her 
All tell from whom they had their birth, and deserve to be carefully reproduced. The 
And ery, “ Behold a God !” | model of Marat in the bath, taken immediately 
Tomas MILLER. | after assassination, is from her hand, as is also the 

original cast of Voltaire. 


ii night is come; like to the day, Ts career of the wonderful old lady who used 


PROBL Stig me: 


Though I have heard them many a time, 
They never rung so sweet before. 
A silence rests upon the hill, 
A listening awe pervades the air ; 
The very flowers are shut and still, 
And bowed as if in prayer. 





Hx who respects his work so highly, and does 
it so reverently that he cares little what the world Ir is not enough that ycu keep your finger off 
thinks of it, is the man about whom the world from a man; you must not let your ill-natured or 
comes at last to think a great deal. wicked thoughts touch him. 
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A FLOWER SERMON. 
BY REV. J. G. WOOD, M. A. 

MID these clustered flowers, whose varied 

A raiment puts to shame the costliest products 

of man’s loom and needle, and whose sweet 

perfumes are an ever-ascending incense kindled 

by the sunbeams and needing no earthly fire, we 
may dispense with a formal “text.” 

Or rather, we will follow the example of Our 

Lord, who took for a text the “ Lilies of the field,” 

and showed them to be, as St. Paul says of the tab- 


ernacle, its ornaments and ritual, types, tokens | 


and shadows of things heavenly. 

As we are living in England, and not in Pales- 
tine, the “Daisies of the field” must take the 
place of the “ lilies,” i. ¢., anemones, which blos- 
somed on the ground trodden by the feet of their 
incarnate Maker, and so we will make the daisy 
our text this day. 

Wordsworth, speaking of Peter Bell, a peddler, 
says: 

“A primrose on the river brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

The eye can only see that which it has the 
capability of seeing. Every one of us must re- 
member, with some amount of humiliation, that 
innumerable wonders may exist before our eyes 
and yet that we have never seen them until they 
were pointed out to us. 


England and Scotland, from the shores of 
Cornwall and the frowning Cheviots to Ayr 
and Aberdeen. Seashore, inland road and 
country lane were alike familiar to him. 

“ He roved among the dales and streams, 

In the green wood and hollow dell.” 

But for him Nature had no voice. 

The flowers were blossoming upon the 
roads which he traveled, and might have 
enlivened his journey, but to him they had 
no real existence, and for aught that he 
knew they might have been so many clods 
or stones, 

Now, we will suppose that a little child 
passes over the same ground and comes upon 
the flowers. He is enchanted with them, 
and they seem to him like fairyland. To 
a child, flowers are but pretty toys. He 
plucks as many as he can gather, and then 
sits down to play with them. 

Some of the daisies he links into chains 
and hangs them round his neck. Others he 
ties up in bunches, and others he sets in the 
ground, making a fictitious garden with 
them. Others again he pulls to pieces, in 
the sheer wantonness of childhood, and after 
awhile, finding that the flowers are droop- 
ing, he becomes tired of them, flings them 
away, and thinks no more about them. 

Now, there comes a professional gardener. He 
is learned in his own way, pedantic, full of strange 
“names” and modern instances, formal, conscien- 
tious and self-complacent. 

He sees the daisy by the roadside and passes by 
over it as something far too despicable to have the 
honor of his notice. In his eyes it is a weed 
which must be exterminated whenever it shows 
itself in his garden. Daisies and primroses are to 
his mind all very well for children’s toys, and he 
leaves them to the children. 

Next comes a botanist. 

He is exactly the converse of the florist. He 
despises artificially-developed flowers or fruit, and 
only cares for them as they grow naturally, un- 
affected by human interference. 

He studies the structure of the plants—he gen- 
eralizes und reduces them to system. Suppose that 


LE 





the daisy and primrose were new plants, and that 
the botanist happened to pass near them. His 
| practiced eye would at once detect them, and he 
| would sit down to study them. 

| Like the child, he would pull them to pieces, 
but the same act would have a widely different as- 
| pect. The child destroys the flower from mere 
| wantonness, and thinks no more of it; but the bot- 
|anist takes its different parts reverently asunder 


| for the purpose of learning the mysteries which 


lie hidden within it, 
Peter Bell would see no distinction in the bot- 


In the course of his life, the peddler had traveled | anist and the child, and with the contempt that is 





A FLOWER SERMON, 


born of ignorance, would despise the man of sci- 
ence as no better than a baby. It would be even 


impossible to explain to him the vast difference | 
between the child and the man, because his un- | 
cultivated mind would be as incapable of receiv- 
ing such ideas as a bare rock would be incapable 
of nourishing the flowers which he derides. 

Now comes the physiologist, who takes up the 
study of the flower where the botanist has left 


it. 
He analyzes the intimate structure of the flower. 


By the aid of the microscope, he discovers the | 


wonderful system of cells and tissues which enable 


the daisy to hold up its head on so slender a stem, | 
to yield to the fiercest blast and raise itself again | 


as soon as the storm has passed. 

He tries to discover, but as yet has not suc- 
ceeded, the mechanism by which the daisy closes 
its flowers in the evening and opens them in the 


morning. In the animal world, he naturally 


looks for sinews and muscles, but among vegeta- | 


bles, there is neither nerve nor muscle, and yet 
there is movement precisely similar to that of 
many beings which are acknowledged to be ani- 
mals, 

The spectroscope reveals the character of the 


juives that circulate through the plant, and give | 
one color to the leaves, another to the petals, and | 


another to the yellow flowers that cluster together 
in the centre of the flower, and constitute the “ eye” 
of the daisy. 

Chemistry goes still farther, and resolves the 
entire structure into its constituent elements. 

But the physiologist goes deeper still into his 
subject. He knows that if the daisy were nur- 


tured in the dark, the leaves would not be green, | 


the petals white-tipped with pink, and the flo- 


rets yellow, but that the whole of the plant would | 


be of a dull, sickly white. 
If, when the flower dies, it is allowed to lie in 


the sunbeams, it is speedily “bleached,” as we | 


call the process. In other words, the sun gave 
the colors for the use of the plant as long as it 
lived, and when it died, the sun took its colors 
back again. The sun’s rays are needed in order 
to give the plant its beauty. In the morning, the 
daisy responds to the earliest sunbeams by open- 
ing its petals to receive them, and in the evening 
it closes its petals until the sun shall again 
rise. 

Every ray of light that falls upon the daisy, 
that gives green to its leaves and tinges its flowers 
with golden, yellow, white and pink, has been 
shot from the sun, and binds together the flower 
and the sun. Within the last few months it has 
been discovered that a ray of light can act the 
part of an electric wire, and that audible sounds 
can be transmitted by it. Now, let us bear in 
mind, that as the countless stars which stud the 
sky are all of them suns, and that some of their 
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rays must fall npou the daisy, it is evident that 
the daisy is linked by each ray not only to our 
own solar system, but to the suns of a universe too 
vast to be comprehended by any human intel- 
lect. 

The physiologist, too, knows how the animal 
and vegetable worlds are so linked together that 
the present vegetables and present animals could 
hardly exist if either were deprived of the other 
He knows that animals breathe atmospheric air, 
deprive it of its oxygen, and transmute it into 
earbonic acid gas, which is deadly poison to animal 
life. 

He also knows that plants breathe carbonic acid 
gas and transmute it back again into oxygen for 
the use of animals. He knows that not a breath 
which is exhaled from his lungs is wasted, but is 
'immediately inhaled by the countless mouths of 
the plants, and converted from a deadly poison 
‘into a necessary of life. 

Here then is another link of the Daisy Chain, 
the flower being intimately connected with man 
by the mutual interchange of breath. 

Again, the physiologist regards, with ceaseless ~ 
wonder, the chemistry which draws the stem, the 
leaves, the flowers and seeds from the earth, em- 
ploying as its only visible means the tiny white 
rootlets that look like mere structureless threads. 
Even the microscope and spectroscope give no 
help to him in unveiling this mystery, and he is 
obliged to acknowledge that the “ ways of the Lord 
are past finding out.” 

Yet one more step. Hitherto we have been re- 
| stricted to matter, but there are some who are not 
content with matter, but deal with substance, i. ¢, 
the mysterious essence which underlies (sub-stans 
| matter, and makes it to be what it is. 

For example, within a square foot of the same 
soil we may see grass-blades, daisy, primrose and 
nettle. 

They exist under precisely similar conditions, 
they are nourished by the same soil, they are 
watered by the same rain and dew, they breathe 
the same air,and are warmed by the same sun. 
'To all external appearance, their root-fibrils are 
alike, and yet the invisible and intangible essence 
| within the plants causes the fibrils to extract from 
the soil the long, parallel fibres of the grass blades 
| and the flinty coating that strengthens their stems, 
the yenom-bearing stings of the nettle, the soft, 
pale yellow petals of the primrose, and the radi- 
ating blossoms of the daisy. 

Here, then, the daisy forms a link between the 
seen and the unseen world, that of which our 
senses can take cognizance, and that which, al- 
though our senses cannot discern it, our reason 
tells us must exist. 

Lastly, we have one who recognizes this mys- 

' tery of all living things, who feels in himself, too, 
| the fact that man does not possess a spirit, but is 
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a spirit, and temporarily possesses a material body 


which brings him into connection with the mate- 
rial world in which he is temporarily placed by 
God’s providence. He knows that as regards his 
spirit, he lives in the spirit world, just as regards 
his body he lives in the material world. 

And this is the last link in the chain of wonder 
and mystery of this little flower of the field, its 
link with the spirit world and God. 

How wonderful is the world in which we live, 
provided that our eyes are open to its wonders; 
and how reverently should we contemplate the 
meanest flower that our common Creator has taken 
the trouble of fashioning in such marvelous per- 
fection! In a few hours these treasures of floral 
beauty will be dispensed to delight the eyes and 
gladden the hearts of those who are smitten with 
affliction. Let us hope that some, at least, of us 
may for the future look upon every flower with 
different eyes, and when we see even the humble 
daisy, may we see in it a link of the mystie 
chain that binds heaven to earth, and connects 
the world of temporal matter with that of eternal 
spirit. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TRIFLES. 


EI NG in the country,” says a French writer, 
B “T had an example of one of those small 
losses which a family is exposed to through 
negligence. For the want of a latchet of small 
value, the wicket of a barn-yard leading to the 
fields was often left open. Every one who went 
through drew the door to, but as there was 
nothing to fasten the door with, it was left flap- 
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UNDER THE MOUNTAIN SHADOWS. 


ANGER and excitement seem to be necessary 
1) to the happiness of a certain class of people, 
and were it not so, perhaps the vast resources 
of the Rocky Mountain region would never be de- 
veloped, and the untold wealth of its mining dis- 
tricts might slumber forever in its hidden recesses. 
Women will bid adieu to comfortable homes and 
follow their mountaineers into the wilderness and 
share the dangers with love and loyalty, as the fol- 
lowing story from a miner’s wife, will illustrate: 
“We came to this wild region shortly after our 
marriage, and my husband built a comfortable 
cabin at the foot of the mountains, in which I re 
mained while he was out prospecting for a claim. 
I was terribly homesick, sometimes, for it waa 
lonely enough when he was away all day, and | 
tried to amuse myself by planning pleasant sur- 
prises for him; but I don’t think I could ever 
have endured it if he had not always exclaimed 
when he came home at night, ‘I should die if it 
were not for your presence, Clara, and I shall soon 
strike a rich claim and will get money enough in 
one year to take us back to our native State, and 
buy a farm that it would take us a lifetime to earn 
there.’ 

“And so I managed to subdue the homesickness 
that would creep into the lonely hours, and to 
wait patiently for the gold that I felt sure that he 
would find. 

“ Luscious berries grew along the banks of the 
mountain streams, from crevices in the rocks, or 
wherever they could find soil enough for a footing, 
and drew moisture to their roots from the reser- 





voirs beneath, and I used to go a little way from 


ping, sometimes open, sometimes shut. So the | the cabin to gather them. 


cocks and hens and chickens got out, and were | 


lost. 


“One day I had wandered farther than usual, 
and after filling my basket with luscious fruit, 


“One day a fine pig got out and ran off into the | I placed it at the foot of a tree and climbed to 


woods ; and after the pig ran all the people about | * higher point, to get a better view of the scenery. 
the place—the gardener and the cook and the | The air was pure and clear as ether, and 80 ex- 
dairymaid. The gardener first caught sight of the | hilarating that it almost made me feel as if I could 
runaway, and hastening after it, sprained his ankle, | ly a8 I stood there contemplating the grand and 
in consequence of which the poor man was not beautiful prospect before me. 

able to get out of the house again for a fortnight.| “Far up the meuntain, overhanging cliffs glit- 
The cook found when she came baek from the | tered with pendant icicles, which reflected the 
pursuit that the linen she had left by the fire had | rays of light in all their prismatic coloring, while 
fallen down, and was burning. And the dairy- | pure, soft snows were melting beneath the rays of 
maid having in her haste neglected to tie up the | the summer sun, and trickling down in ice-cold 


legs of one of the cows, the cow had kicked a colt | Streams to the fertile vale below. 
which was in the same stable, and broken its) “Far down in the valley I could see the white 


leg. | tents of a miners’ camping-ground, and echoing 
“The gardener’s lost time was worth twenty | through the rocky chasms and mountain gorges I 
crowns, to say nothing of the pain he suffered ; eould hear the report of blasting rocks, where men 


the linen which was burned and the colt which 
was injured were worth much more. Here, then, 
was a heavy loss as well as much trouble, plague 
and vexation for the want of a latch which would 


were searching for golden treasures. I stood there 
drinking in the pure, exhilarating atmosphere, in- 
haling life and strength with every breath of 
mountain air, when my attention was attracted by 


not have cost threepence.” | a sound like the tread of some heavy animal. 
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Somewhat startled, I immediately descended | 
and hastened to the spot where I had left my basket. 
4s I came up, I saw an enormous grizzly bear in 
the act of devouring my berries. I had approached 
very incautiously, and was within a few feet of the 
animal before I discovered him. He saw me at the 
same time, and evidently did not like the inter- 
ruption. I had often read that when a person is 
unexpectedly brought face to face with a savage 
beast the proper thing to do is to look him square 
in the eye, until he is cowed by the superiority of 
mind over mere brutal instinct; and this was 
what I had always intended to doin case of an 
emergency like this. But some way, sitting in a 
pleasant parlor, a thousand miles away from such 
a danger, reading of some one else looking a fero- 
cious animal square in the eye, doesn’t seem ex- 
actly like standing face to face with a genuine 
grizzly bear which you have disturbed at his meal, 
with his fierce eyes glaring at you and long, sharp 
claws suggesting an embrace more affectionate 
than agreeable; and I had not taken more than 
one good look at him before I made up my mind 
that I wouldn’t stare that animal out of counte- 
nance. There was not much time for reflection, 
but I remembered that I had seen an upright 
crevice in a rock a few rods away, and with all 
my speed and strength I ran toward it. 

“Bruin uttered a deep, harsh growl and came 
after me. It seemed as if the very ground trembled 
under the weight of his ponderous frame as he 
tramped through the brush and over fallen logs 
which lay in the way, and I expected every mo- 
ment to be felled to the earth by a blow from his 
enormous paw. But fear must have lent wings 
to my speed, for I reached the crevice and 
crowded myself into it just in time to escape. I | 
could only get baek about six feet from the mouth 
of the crevice, but it was too narrow to admit him. 

“ He pushed his head through as far as he could, 
then drew it back and reached for me with his 
paw; but the massive rocks were stronger than 
any fortress built by human hands, and I knew 
that I was in no danger of being devoured by him. 
But for all that, I didn’t enjoy the situation. 

“ He looked in upon me longingly, and growled 
and sniffed in his disappointment. I shouted until 
I was hoarse, but the echo of my own voice was 
my only answer. 

“He paced back and forth before the opening 
like a sentinel for about two hours, then lay down 
at the entrance and went to sleep. 

“I grew tired of the situation, but reflecting that | 
my husband would not miss. me until he came | 
home to dinner, and then would not know where | 
to find me, did not help it any. 
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in the solid rock, in such small quarters that I 
could scarcely change my position. Then I won- 
dered how John would feel if he hunted till night 
for me and was obliged to return to the cabin 
without me, and pass the night alone. 

“* You are altogether too comfortable, you hate- 
ful brute’ I said, picking up a piece of the loose 
rock and hurling it at him. It happened to strike 
him near the eye, and he got up with a growl, 
raised upon his hind feet and reached into the 
crevice after me again. 

“T threw more pieces of rock. It was not so mo- 
notonous as standing still while he slept, and I de- 
termined that he should not rest peacefully while 
I was a prisoner. 

“At length there was a report of several rifles 
fired in quick succession, and with a terrible growl, 
ulmost like a roar, bruin dropped to the earth. 
There was an expiring struggle, and it had scarcely 
ceased when my husband’s face appeared at the 
opening. 

“*Q John,’ I said, while my voice trembled 
with the strain which my nerves had endured, ‘I 
never was 80 glad to see you before in all my life.’ 

“ He was as pale as death, and his voice was 30 
husky that I could scarcely understand what he 
said; but he gave his hand to help me out, and 
when I stepped into the clear sunlight, I thought 
he was going to faint away. 

“There were halfa dozen miners with him, and 
they all looked like pictures of astonishment. 

“*T had given up all hope of ever seeing you 
alive, Clara,’ he said, at length. ‘We found your 
basket crushed to pieces, and a fragment of your 
dress near the track of the bear, and I could see 
no chance for your escape.’ 

“*Tt would have been sich a pity to ate up a 
woman in a country where there’s sich a scarcity 
of ’em,’ said an Irishman, who formed one of the 
company. ‘An’ instid o’ lamentin’ over what 
might ’a’ bin, let’s get the baste ready to roast, and 
have a feast for ourselves, and ate in honor of the 
quick wit o’ the lady that saved her husband from 
being a widower.’ 

“This advice struck a responsive chord in the 


| minds of the miners, and they prepared to follow 


it at once. But my husband’s nerves had endured 
too great a shock to leave him any relish for 
merrymaking. He has found his claim, and in 
another year we shall have gold enough to enable 
us to leave this region for some beautiful home 
where grizzlies never come.” 

IsADORE ROGERS. 


“T REMEMBER,” says Wesley, “hearing my 
father say to my mother, ‘how could you have the 


I wondered if I 
should be obliged to pass the night there, and | patience to tell that blockhead the s me thing 
thought how ungrateful I had been to be lonely twenty times over?’ ‘Why,’ said she, ‘if I had 
and homesick, when I had a whole cabin to move | 


| told him but nineteen times I should have lost all 
about in, instead of being crammed into a crevice} my labor. ” 
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A LIFE-PICTURE. 


IN FIVE PANELS. 


I A CHILD. 


Like a gleam of sunshine breaking 
through a cloudy sky, 

Like a wayside blossom making 
bright a wearied eye, 

Like an April swallow bringing hope 
upon its wing, 

Like the voice of mavis singing in 
the early spring, 

Like—oh! like all sweet surprises, 
coming when or how, 

Is the vision fair that rises clear 
before me now; 

Vision of a little maiden counting 
years eleven, 

One with cares already laden— 
eldest-born of seven. 

But her cares bring naught of sad- 
ness, only make her strong, 

For her heart is full of gladness, and 
her life of song 





IL.—A WOMAN. 


All the past is marked by stages 
—as a traveled way, 

Memory turns over pages filled 
from day to day. 
Turn them now with rapid finger, 
time has journeyed on; 
With the child we may not lin- 
ger, for the child is gone: 

Gone, but only as the petals fall 
from setting fruit; 

Moulded, as are molten metals, 
higher ends to suit. 

All the charm, revealed so 
sweetly, all the varied good 

In the child, shown more com- 
pletely crown her woman. 
hood. 

Service rendered “not by mea- 
sure,” but to meet the claim, 

Duty done and reckoned plea- 
sure—this her constant aim. 


ae \ WIFE 


r seus are ranging, 
far as they may fly, 

Not the mind within are changing 
with hange of sky ;” 

* As the heart is, so the life is,” live 
it where you will; 

“As the daughter, so the wife is,” 
both for good and ill 

Proverbs true of her whose story I 
am glad to tell 

Record not of gaining glory, but of 
living well 

Strange is now each life-surrounding 

land, and home, and name; 

Claims increase on claims abound- 
ing—she is still the same 

“Safely trusting,” justly “ praising,” 
is “ her husband's heart ;" 

Simplest duties she is raising, doing 
well her part 
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4 HOME 


1V A MOTHER 


wk upon a landscape 


Of a circle wide the centre 
a sunlit sea 


the wife has been 
Fill, and vale, and water tiending, 

Steward of the treasures lent her 
all in union free 


of a realm the queen 
Listen to the chorus swelling with 


gTrowipg morn 


Ruling with a sceptre ro 


e 8 Vvolces 


a sceptre right, 


j , . * » cay | . 
at a day is born 


Ruling over subjects loya 
ing right her might 
picture there 


Mother of her children, knowing 
ony, 


Intisih 


all the children’s need 
Mother to her children, showing 
armony 
motherhood indeed : 
Such the home with members 


Sharing in the children’s troubles 
many who in mind are one 


half have ceased to be 
And the things affecting any are 
While the children’s pleasure 
unfelt by none 
wis 


doubles with her sympathy 1 
3 All possessing, using, sharing 


In the hours of soft caressing. in 
lom from above, 


ne another's burden’s bearing 


the tasks of life, 


She is blessed and she is blessing ' f — 
aw of perfect Love 

—as when child and wife, = 
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ABOUT SUPERSTITION. 


O thes 
of passing events in this most progressive 
period of the world’s history, nothing can be 

more gratifying than the way science-loving pa- 
rents and teachers have set themselves to the task 
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being a species of thrush. And the soul must 


fairly expand itself with a consciousness of the 


er, matter-of-fact and eolemn observer triumph of truth when the child is made to under. 


stand that the beautiful ballad of the “Children in 
|the Wood” is without any doubt a fiction, any 


| tenderness shown to any bird by any child on ac. 
|count of said fiction, being accordingly a mis 


of clearing away all that nonsensical rubbish of | placed and wasted sentiment. 


the past, the accumulated growth of centuries, 
those beliefs and notions now classed under the 
head of superstitions. What matters it if with 
the fall of the ruined tower the ivy that made it 
appear like a palace in dreamland, is uprooted ? 
What matters it if when the mound is leveled the 
rose that grew there perished? they have already 
lingered too long; the work of our ancestors, the 
garlands of fancy, the flowers of imagination, what 
business have they in the work-day world of to- 
day ? 

When happy children gather about the pretty 
little insect known as the lady-bug, and in their 
artless glee, sing the old would-be rhyme, 
lady-bug, fly away home, 
on fire and your children alone,” 


“ Lady-bug, 
Your house is 
which, if they are English children, they will be 
sure to do, or, if German, they, believing its home 
to be in the sun, will softly beseech of it to fly 
away up to heaven and bring back the sunshine, 
while they would not hurt it for the world, lest 
the sun would refuse to beam on them to-morrow, 
they are pounced down upon and in the next five 
minutes hear a sermon of such earnest severity as 
puts an end at once and forever to such behind- 
the-age foolishness. 

This sermon will contain the solid and most 
useful information that it would have been an ut- 
ter impossibility for this gay little creature to have 
come from or go back to the sun, that luminary be- 
ing demonstrated to be ninety-two millions of miles, 


more or less, distant from our planet (the smallest | 


child can comprehend the magnitude of this state- 
ment). And the theory of the house being on fire 
will also be exploded by the negative statements 
that no architect, stone-mason or carpenter has 
ever been known to be engaged in building cabin 
or cottage, mansion or palace, for such an inhabit- 
ant; further, that the statistics of no fire depart- 
ment show any effort ever being made by them to 
suppress or control any such conflagration. With 
this knowledge all the merry voices will be hushed, 
all the sunny eyes be dim, each little face be as 
blank as an empty breakfast plate. 

And how delightful it is to see a kind-hearted 
little girl snubbed for throwing bread-crumbs to 
the red-breasted bird that does so love to linger 
near the homes of men—not snubbed for her kind- 
hearted generosity, 
feeding it with the understanding that it is the 
und song, when in reality we have 


but for calling it a robin, for 


robin of pos 
no true rm 


North America, our red-breast 


| Only see how much has been gained; the robin 
| is a myth, the wood was nowhere, and there were 
no children lost in it; they didn’t die and the 
| robin never covered them. Henceforth the bird 
| will be heard without rapture and the bread- 
— be given to the chickens or left for the 
mold and the mice. 

| And with what pleasure do we hear Johnny re- 
| proved when he has admired the wonderful dis- 
| play of old Mr. Grunberg’s flowers and vegetables 
| The fact of the garden’s excellence is beyond dis- 
| pute, but in the wordy harangne method of an 
itinerant popular lecturer before a country audi- 
ence, Johnny is made to know that Mr. Grunberg 
| is so superstitious as to plant everything in some 
particular sign of the moon, and that his planting 
in such times and seasons as his fathers did, is a 


| 


piece of egregious and unpardonable folly, and 
henceforth the pinks and the roses, the peas and 
radishes of that garden will be nothing to Johnny, 
or he will behold them with his nose in the air, 
the while he thinks this prince of gardeners, his 
|old-time good friend, Mr. Grunberg, little better 
than a lunatic. And the old man will miss the 
| bright boy-face peering through his palings morn- 
| ings and evenings—be deprived of the pleasure of 
answering all the wondering questions of interested 
boyhood. So error dies. 

But it is when the strongholds of history are at- 
tacked and made to yield to modern contradiction 
| that our complaisance is most complete. Marietta, 
with her soul all aglow with enthusiasm, may read 
how, when Mary Stuart, the beautiful Queen of 
Scots, so young and gay-hearted, was about to 
leave the shores of France, saw in the harbor be- 
fore her a full-rigged vessel go down, that she 
shuddered and wept, seeing in it a type of her 
own fate, seeing for a moment the mysterious 
page of the future open to her gaze, showing her 
her royalty, her grace and her beauty overwhelmed 
in a disastrous sea of troubles, a sea whose surface 
was but now so calm and sunny. Marietta must 
be taught to ignore the fact that all this was ful- 
filled to the unfortunate queen, must be taught 
though that this was a very superstitious age, and 
that Mary Stuart was both ignorant and foolish 
Then Marietta will feel the glow of enthusiasm 
fading away, will be vaguely satisfied with the 
superiority of the present over the past, but will 
never finish the book. 

Freddie, so delighted with his new history 
containing an in- 


finds a vivid and splendid page 
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when we see him charming away his warts with a 
piece of stolen bacon, but never mind, after the 
is described when the golden head fell from his| warts are gone, the family physician (who tried 
cane, a8 seeing in that an omen of his own doom, | all his skill to remove them, but in vain) will 
, conviction carried with him to the end of the| laugh so loudly, that Fred locking very red in the 
dark tragedy, a doom that verified his fears and | face, and foolish about the mouth, will make a 
proved the omen a true one. Freddie, in the face | graceful escape by declaring that if his warts are 
of this fact, must be told this was only a coinci-| gone, he is not such a simpleton as to think the 
dence, and that this belief of the king was idle and | charm had anything to do with it. So truth tri- 
ridiculous, a whim that a king should have been | umphs. 

ashamed of. So the boy tries to forget the page| When the family circle returns from listening 
that has so thrilled him, blesses his stars he is not | to an eloquent lecture on the French Revolution, 
40 great a dunce as this royal believer in omens, | | lecture in which the orator has dwelt feelingly 
determines to read no more to-day and goes a- -fish- | upon the fate of poor Marie Antoinette, and recall 
ing. The next Sunday his father calls on him to | his pictaresque and pathetic rehearsal of the 
read to him from a church history, when poor | queen’s premonitions of coming danger from the 
Freddie comes across this: “The great Cardinal | sinister omens attending her nuptial festivities, 
Wolsey was in his early life informed by some | the thunder-storm, the breaking down of the scaf- 
fortune-tellers that he should have his end at| folding, the going out of the lights in the hall 
Kingston. This his credulity interpreted of Kings-| where she sat surrounded by the beauties of her 
ton on Thames, which made him always to avoid | court, regarding with sorrow what she believed to 
the riding through that town, though the nearest | be some new, and near, and terrible calamity, 
way from his house to the court. Afterwards, un- | fears fulfilled to the uttermost; then, when the 
derstanding that he was to be committed, by the | master of the house seizes his opportonity to ex 
king’s express orders, to the charge of Sir Anthony | patiate on the ignorance of those times, on the 
Kingston, it struck to his heart; too late perceiv- | narrow-mindedness of the royalty of the period, 
ing himself to be deceived by the father of lies in| then will all the family as they disband for the 


ident in the trial of Charles the First. His eyes | 


are full of tears, his lips tremble as the proud king 


his homonymous prediction.” Freddie ponders| night go to their respective chambers, not with 
on the ignorance of the past, the ignorance of | 
kings and cardinals, gets away from this book as | 
soon as possible, don’t go a-fishing because of its 
being Sunday, but turns to a volume on angling | 
in the hope it will suggest to him some means of| 
securing better than his usual luck, for he is not | 
yet so advanced in his matter-of-fact education | 
as to discard this most important word in a fisher- | 
man’s vocabulary, luck. 

Once more he reads: 
aneedote. Some fishermen on the coast of Nor- | 
way finding a herring with strange markings on | 
its sides like unto Gothic letters, sent it up to their | 
king, who interpreted them to be a warning of his 
own death within a year, and this event did really 
take place in the prescribed time!” Poor Freddie, 
he is now puzzled, but his uncle, the professor, has | 
shown up this king in his true colors. He tells 
Freddie, and we hear it and rejoice, the people of 
the north of Europe are descended from very un- 
enlightened ancestors, even their kings being no 
wiser than they should be, but the Norwegian 
nonsense of this particular king, was, to say the 


least of it, inexcusable, and that the present inhab- | 
itants of this country, those enjoying the enlight- | 


enment of the grandest Republic the world ever 
saw, could not be scared to death by the markings 
n the side of a herring. Freddie must feel in 
hie soul how much greater a living republican 
itizen is than a dead king. We, to be sure, may 
have our belief in the boy’s entire devotion to the 
somewhat shaken, 


lain facts of common sense, 


“We here introduce an| J 


feelings of gratification over the wealth of the lit- 
erary repast they have enjoyed, but with profound 
admiration for the wisdom of their paternal rela- 
tion, will but feel how empty and how hollow 
even facts become when the most fact-loving have 
once dubbed them superstition. The tenderest 
touches of that vivid picture of the most terrible 
tragedy ever enacted upon the stage of the world 


| will be lost, and never, never again will the proud 


Austrian prineess be in their eyes that being, 
whose misfortunes, great as they were, were yet 
less than her resignation was sublime, but she 
will be spoken of as one foolish enough to believe 


| that a thunder-storm, or a lamp going out, or a 
| scaffold breaking down meant harm to her, could 
| be frightened out of her wits at it, she being so 


weak-minded, poor thing. 

And wasn’t Melanchthon, one of the heroes of 
the Reformation, a rare specimen of stupidity 
even for a German, when we know that when 
going out from the Assembly at Torgau, in anxious 
doubt concerning the great work undertaken, that 
he was so strengthened and encouraged by seeing 
in the ante-room three women, one of whom was 
holding a new-born child, another instructing a 
boy, and the third giving food to a fali-grown 
man, that interpreting the sight as a symbolical 
omen of the growth of the Protestant faith, he re- 
turned to the hall, reported bis impression and so 


imparted his own enthusiasm to his associates that 
bolder and more decisive resolutions were at once 
formed and carried? How the intelligent gover 
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ness can swoop down on the superstitions and 
errors besetting those old heroes, how she will im- 
press upon the minds of the young folks under her 
care that she knows some things Melanchthon 
and Luther never dreamed of; howshe will elim- 
inate from that heretofore most charming page of 
history, all its interest, and its beauty, how she 
will make all zeal for some new and untried theory 
appear ridiculous this matter-of-fact age will de- 
light to behold! People must be taught to read 
for instruction, and not for entertainment ; in the 
language of the pious poet, 


“ We should suspect some danger nigh, 
When we profess delight !” 


In fact everything ought to be dry, and flat, and 
stale, and uncomfortable generally to be profitable. 
Woe to him that doubts this assertion ! 

Now, I am morally sure, that I could hunt up 
as much as a dozen American authors of the 
highest respectibility, who never committed them- 
selves upon paper as being imaginative, and 
timid, and fearful to the extent of Dean Swift, 
whose biographers tell us that he had indorsed on 
the letter bringing him the tidings of the death of 
his much-loved friend, the genial Gay : 

“On my dear friend Mr. Gay’s death ; received 
December 15th, but not read till the 20th, by an 
impulse foreboding some misfortune.” 

What a pitiful evidence of weakness for a man to 
leave behind him! How enlightenment advances ! 
How wise we grow! 


And the master of a classical school will have a 


grand opportunity for indulging in sarcasm at the 
expense of Caius Gracchus when reading with his 
pupils. How that ancient worthy held the super- 
stition of his time, that stumbling did most cer- 
tainly portend some evil to the stumbler, and that 
when the feet of Caius Gracchus stumbled on his 
own threshold the morning of the day on which 
he died might have been, but what of it? The 
master of the classical school had himself stumbled 
on leaving bis boarding house yesterday morning, 
and had not died last night, therefore Caius 
Gracchus was a stumbler and his death need no 
longer to be deplored. 

But why linger over all these absurdities of the 
past? Let us labor further to annihilate all that 
pertains to the vague, poetic, dreamy fascinating 
atmosphere that floate between the finite and the 
infinite. As the construction of the fable is among 
the lost arts, let the use of the fable go too. The 
ideal has been allowed, it is true, to assert itself in 
all the ages of the past, but now let us strive to 
hasten the day that it will be overcome by the 
superior strength of the real. 

Let the bewildering witcheries of pictures in 
the fire, die in the embers, or end in smoke, it 
matters not which, so they be no more indulged 
in. Let prophecies be unheeded, and presenti- 


ments ignored. Let castles in the air be oniy 
elds, and let time spent in reading poetry be 
considered time wasted—let the teacher dwel! 
longer upon the height of Mount Sinai and the 
length of the river Jordan, than upon the grand 
events of the giving of the law, or the baptism of 
the Saviour; and by all means when the hard- 
ships of poor Ireland are brought into notice, 
answer with a sneer that the peasantry of that 
land of heroes, orators and poets, are an ignorant 
pack who believe that St. Patrick banished the 
serpents from their midst. 

Let us be utilitarian, or nothing. Let us launch 
| no folly of fancy on the tide that floats toward the 
|future. Let us beware of indulging in those sub- 
tle sensations, or those delicate emotions that can 
scarcely be delineated by the skillful hand of the 
most gifted artist, or the inspired verse of the 
most gifted poet. Let us be practical—utterly 
and entirely practical, and believe in nothing un- 
demonstrated by our senses; so at last use will 
rise on the ruins of beauty. 





Louise V. Boyp. 


DISCORD. 
TT voice of my soul says, “ Write!” 





The voice of my life says, “Stay! 
There is work to do e’er the coming 
night— 
Your hands must labor, to-day !” 


The voice of my soul says, “ Hark! 
To the music of starry spheres !”” 

But Life says, ‘Those who tarry till dark 
Will neither bring sheaves or ears!” 


My soul says, “ Lift thine eyes 
From the furrows under thy feet !” 
But Life, with its burden of duty, cries: 
“Who sows not neither shall eat !’’ 


I must say to my soul, “ Be still!” 
I must toil both early and late. 
The hungry body must have its will, 
And the hungry soul must wait. 
FAUSTINR. 


TEeEMPER.—Happy is he who can command his 
temper even under trying circumstances, The evils 
of unbridled tempers are beyond calculation. The 
violent temper of a fretful and irascible man gives 
his friends much concern. If he has any real sen- 
sibility, the emotions he feels are as painful as 
those he causes in the breasts of others. When 
the calm of retirement succeeds to the bustle of 
eompany, his solitary moments are embittered by 
very mortifying reflections; for it has been well 
remarked, “ that anger begins with folly and ends 
with repentance.” 
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TANGIER. 


TANGIER. 


YANGIER, a sea-port tof Morocco, siands on a 
| height near a spacious bay of the Strait of | streets are Oriental—some of them three feet wide, 
some six, but only two that are over a dozen; a 
man can blockade the most of them by extending 


It presents a very striking ap- 
“Tt looks 


Gibraltar. 
pearance when viewed from the sea. 
like a pearl rising from the ocean,” 
Brassey, in her Sunshine and Storm in the East. 
Our engraving gives a view of the flat-roofed Ori- 
ental-looking town, with its graceful tower in the 
foreground. The city is surrounded by a wall 
and defended by a castle and several forts. It 
was founded by the Carthaginians, from whom it 
passed to the Romans, and afterwards successively 
to the Goths and Arabs. 

The following extremely interesting descrip- 
tion is taken from Mark Twain’s Innocents 
Abroad, 

“Thisis royal! Let those who went up through 
Spain make the best of it—these dominions of the 
Emperor of Morocco suit our little party well 
enough. We have had enough of Spain at Gib- 
raltar for the present. Tangier is the spot we 
have been looking for all the time. Elsewhere 
we have found foreign-looking things and foreign- 


looking people, but always with things and people | 
| of preposterous length—a mere soldier !—I thought 


intermixed that we were familiar with before, and 
so the novelty of the situation lost a deal of its 
force. We wanted something thoroughly and un- 
compromisingly foreigna—foreign from top to bot- 
tom---foreign from centre tocircumference---foreign 


says Mrs. | 
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inside and outside and all around—nothing any- 
where about it to dilute its foreignness—nothing 
to remind us of any other people or any other land 
under the sun. And, lo! in Tangier we have 
found it. Here is not the slightest thing that 
we have ever seen, save in pictures—and we 
always mistrusted the pictures before. We can- 
not any more. The pictures used to seem ex- 
aggerations—they seemed too weird and fanciful 
for reality. But, behold, they were not wild 
enough—they were not fanciful enough—they 
have not told half the story. Tangier is a for- 
eign land if ever there was one, and the true 
spirit of it can never be found in any book save 
the “ Arabian Nights.” Here are no white men 
visible, yet swarms of humanity are all about 
us. Here is a packed and jammed city inclosed 
in a massive stone wall which is more than a 
thousand years old. All the houses nearly are 
one and two story, made of thick walls of stone, 
plastered outside, square as a dry-goods box, flat 
as a floor on top, no cornices, white-washed all 
over; a crowded city of snowy tombs! And 
the doors are arched with the peculiar arch we 
see in Moorish pictures; the floors are laid in 
vari-colored diamond-flags; in tesselated many- 
colored porcelain squares wrought in the furnaces 
of Fez; in red tiles and broad bricks that time 
cannot wear; there is no furniture in the rooms 


| (of Jewish dwellings) save divans—what there is 


in Moorish ones no one may know; within their 
sacred walls no Christian dog can enter. And the 


his body across them. 
ture? 

“There are stalwart Bedouins of the desert 
there, and stately Moors proud of a history that 
goes back to the night of time; and Jews, whose 
fathers fled hither centuries upon centuries ago; 
and swarthy Riffians from the mountains—born 


Isn’t it an Oriental pic 


| cut-throats, and original, genuine negroes, as black 


as Moses; and howling dervishes, and a hundred 
breeds of Arabs—all sorts and descriptions of 
people that are foreign and curious to look 
upon. 

“ And their dresses are strange beyond all de- 
scription. Here is a bronzed Moor in a prodigi- 
ous white turban, curiously embroidered jacket, 


‘gold and crimson sash of many folds wrapped 


round and round his waist, trousers that only 
come a little below his knee and yet have twenty 
yards of stuff in them, ornamented cimeter, bare 
shins, stockingless feet, yellow slippers, and gun 


he was the Emperor at least. And here are aged 
Moors with flowing white beards, and long white 
robes with vast cowls; and Bedouins with long 
cowled, striped cloaks, and negroes and Riffians 
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with heads clean-shaven, except a kinky scalp- 
lock back of the ear, or rather up on the after 
corner of the skull; and all sorts of barbarians in 
all sorts of weird costumes, and al] more or less 
ragged. And here are Moorish women who are 
enveloped from head to foot in coarse white robes, 
and whose sex can only be determined by the fact 
that they only leave one eye visible, and never 
look at men of their own race, or are looked at by 
them in public. Here are five thousand Jews in 
blue gaberdines, sashes about their waists, slippers 
upon their feet, little skull caps upon the backs of 
their heads, hair combed down on the forehead, 
and cut straight across the middle of it from side 
to side—the self-same fashion that their Tangier 
ancestors have worn for I don’t know how many 
bewildering centuries. Their feet and ankles are 
bare. Their noses are all hooked and hooked 
alike. They all resemble each other so much 
that one could almost believe they were of one 
family. Their women are plump and pretty and 
do smile upon a Christian in a way which is in 
the last degree comforting. 

“ What a funny old town it is! It seems like 
profanation to laugh and jest and bandy the frivo- 
lous chat of our day amid its hoary relics. Only 
the stately phraseology and the measured speech 
of the sons of the prophet are suited to a venerable 
antiquity like this, Here is a crumbling wall that 
was old when Columbus discovered America; was 
old when Peter the Hermit roused the knightly 
men of the middle ages to arm for the first cru- 
sade; was old when Charlemagne and his pala- 
dins beleaguered enchanted castles and battled 
with giants and genii in the fabled days of the 
olden time; was old when Christ and His disciples 
walked the earth; stood where it stands to-day 
when the lips of Memnon were vocal and men 
bought and sold in the streets of ancient Thebes! 

“The Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, the Eng- 
lish, Moors and Romans, all have battled for Tan- 
gier—all have won it and lost it. Here is a 
ragged, Oriental-looking negro, from some desert 
place in interior Africa, filling his goat-skin with 
water from a stained and battered fountain, built 
by the Romans twelve hundred years ago. Yonder 
is a ruined arch of a bridge built by Julius Cesar 
nineteen hundred years ago. Men who had seen 
the infant Saviour in the Virgin’s arms have stood 
upon it, maybe. 

“Near it are the ruins of a dockyard, where 
Cesar repaired his ships and loaded them with 
grain when he invaded Britain fifty years before 
the Christian era, 

“Here, under the quiet stars, these old streets 
seem thronged with the phantoms of forgotten 
ages. My eyes are resting upon a spot where 
stood a monument which was seen and described 
by Roman historians less than two thousand years 
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| “*We are the Canaanites. We are they that have 


been driven out of the land of Canaan by the Jewish 
robber, Joshua,’ 

“ Joshua drove them out and they came here 
Not many leagues from here is a tribe of Jews 
whose ancestors fled thither after an unsuccessfi)| 
revolt against King David, and these their descen. 
dants are still under a ban and keep to them 
selves, : 

“Tangier has been mentioned in history for 
three thousand years, and it was a town, though a 
queer one, when Hercules, clad in his lion-skin 
landed here four thousand years ago. In these 
streets he met Anitus, the king of the country, and 
brained him with his club, which was the fashion 
among gentlemen in those days. The people of 
Tangier (called Tingis then), lived in the rudest 
possible huts, and dressed in skins and carried 
clubs, and were as savage as the wild beasts they 
were constantly obliged to war with. But they 
were a gentlemanly race, and did no work. They 
lived on the natural products of the land. 

“The general size of a store in Tangier is about 
that of an ordinary shower-bath in a civilized 
land. The Mohammedan merchant, tinman, shoe- 
maker or vendor of trifles, sits croas-legged on the 
floor and reaches after any article you may want 
to buy. You can rent a whole block of these 
pigeon-holes for fifty dollars a month. The mar- 
ket-people crowd the market-place with their bas- 
kets of figs, dates, melons, apricots, etc., and among 
them file trains of laden asses, not much larger, if 
any, than a Newfoundland dog. The scene is 
lively, picturesque, and smells like a police-court 
The Jewish money-changers have their dens close 
at hand, and all day long are counting bronze 
coins and transferring them from one bushel-bas- 
ket to another. They don’t coin much money 
nowadays, I think. I saw none but what was 
dated four or five hundred years back and was 
badly worn and battered. These coins are not 
very valuable. I bought nearly half a pint of 
their money for ashilling myself. Iam not proud 
on account of having so much money. I care 
nothing for wealth.” 

The account concludes with an allusion to the 
Emperor of Morocco, saying that he is a “ soulless 
despot.” There is no regular system of taxation 
throughout his dominions, but whenever he wants 
money he levies upon wealthy citizens. If he can 
trump up against them some charge, and confis- 
cate all their goods, so much the better. Conse- 
quently most of the inhabitants of Tangier will 
not confess to the crime of being rich. The 
wealthiest among them bury their money in the 
ground and wear rags. So, while this system of 
things continues, Tangier will probably remain 
the antiquated, picturesque, barbaric city that it 
has been for hundreds of years—civilization seems 





ago, whereon was inseribed— 





as far away from its precincts as ever. 
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A STORY OF 


A STORY OF THE FLOWERS. 


T was midday and all the world was drowsy 
with the summer-time heat; and I, too, grew 
drowsy, and so, under the sheltering arms of 

an old tree I sank to rest. 

And the daisies and king-cups, and the warm 
red clover, each rustled me a dainty story; even 
the slender snow-drops told me all about their 
stately little selves ; and the blue violets, ah! lis- 
ten and J will tell you what they whispered to me. 

“Once upon a time, long, long ago, when the day 


was slow in its going, the stars hidden away up | 


above were in a hurry to put forth their bright 
heads and look down upon the merry world, and 
so, before the dusky shadows of night had yet 
come, and when all the sky was still warm and 
blue, the stars pushed out their glistening heads 
and in doing so they broke out some tiny pieces of 
blue sky. 

“ Now, down on the earth some small white flow- 
ers were growing, and the bits of blue sky fell 
until they reached the blossoms, then stopped and 
rested there; and that is the reason why some 
violets, instead of being silvery white, are all of a 
tender blue. And a little thought of heaven came 


down with the bits of blue sky, and it sank into | 


the hearts of the violets and forever made them 
sweet to all the world.” 

1 nodded my thanks for the pretty story, 
and a brown bird overhead sent down a merry 
song. 

Then the slender white flowers told me how, 
“long ago, when all the earth was rich with fra- 
grant blossoms, never a snow-drop was seen among 
them all, 

“ Now, off in some far-away island lived a band 
of sisters; they were bonny and fair, and always, 
because of their purity and goodness, wore robes 
of delicate white ; and wherever trouble and sick- 
ness prevailed they would always be. 


people of that island were very wicked, and the | 


sisters tried their best to make them pleasant and 
good, but in vain, for they, instead of listening to 
the sisters, turned their backs and paid them never 


heed. 


“ At last a storm arose and destroyed the island 


and all its inhabitants—all but the small sisters ; | 
they were saved, and for their sweetness and good- | 


ness were changed into tender snow-drope, and a 
home was found for them in among the shady cor- 
ners of our pleasant land.” 


THE 


But the | 


FLOWERS. 


turned shivering and empty away, and so his 
money neither did himself nor anybody else any 
good whatever. 

“One day he heard some children talking about 
the country. What is the country ? thought the 
old miser, and he wondered if there were plenty 
of gold and silver to be found there. Finally, he 
resolved that he would go and see; but what he 
| found there was neither gold or silver, nothing but 
sweet waving grass, that rustled a welcome to all, 
and grand old trees, among whose leafy shelter the 
birds sang merrily. 

““Many happy-faced children were there, aif 
having a very pleasant time; among them was a 
little boy whom the miser recognized as one who 
lived in the great city, and was always surly and 
discontented-looking, but now the surly look had 
disappeared and the boy was almost smiling, and 
when presently in among the grass he found a 
warm crimson clover, he laughed gleefully, and 
at the merry sound the miser’s face softened and 
his eyes grew tender as stooping down he gathered 
a handful of the tender grass, and when he re- 
turned to the city he carried it with him. 

“That night, for the first time in many years 
the old miser forgot to count his gold. ; 

“The next morning a large wagon was seen to 
| pass through the city, filled with children, and the 
| people declared that the driver was none other 
than the old miser. Ah, what a lovely day that 
was! The children were not afraid of him now. 
| and some of the bravest of them all even ventured 
| to kiss him; and the miser never once regretted 
| all the gold and silver pieces that he had to part 
| with to enable him to give the little ones this 
| pleasure. 
| “Now, though all the world was in summer 


| dress, still there were very few flowers in the fields 
and one little child, not being able to find even 
| . 
one small blossom, began to cry piteously, and the 


miser feeling sorry took out of his huge pocket 
| handfuls of shining gold and silver pieces and 
threw them into the soft grass; and the children 
seeing the glittering brightness falling down 
| clapped their hands joyfully, but when they tried 
| to gather the shining pieces they had vanished and 
| instead were slender flowers, some all of a glitter 
| ing yellow that shone and sparkled like our own 
dear king-cups; then there were tender silvery 
| flowers with golden hearts, and these the children 
| called daisies.” 

So their story was told, and then the clovers 


Then the daisies and the king-cups whispered | lifting their rosy heads, whispered that they had 
to me, how “ once far away ina dreary city there | nothing whatever to say, they were just bonny red 
lived a miser; he had gold and silver in abund-|clovers all the world over, and they nodded so 
ance, but al! his vast wealth never brought him blithely, that one warm blossom tumbled off its 
any happiness; he had no friends, for all people | slender stem and sent its sof crimson straight in- 
shunned him, even the little children, when they | to my face ; and with a start I opened my eyes 
saw him coming, would run quickly away and hide. | and the flowers all about me whispered never a 
He helped no one; the cold and hungry he always word, HAMILTON 
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in the deep valleys. How can scientists make 
jus believe that there are but three primary 


Sinden, in every place, is grand. Sogrand, | colors? 


SUNRISE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


indeed, with its wonderful glories of light; Take your stand in the early morning upon the 

and color, that one is constrained to express | side of a mountain facing east. There, at a mod- 
surprise that the majority of people look upon it | erate elevation, watch the sun mount above the 
as something ordinary and commonplace, simply | opposite peak. Will you, or will any one be able 
because they see it so often. But let the candid | to describe the shapes or masses of purple, crim- 
reader ask himself whether the following descrip- | son and amber as they gradually emerge from the 
tion of a sunrise, taken from Longfellow’s “ Court- | gray shrouds of the orient skies and mount up the 





























ship of Miles Standish,” is at all overdrawn: 


' canopy of heaven, flooding it with glowing splen- 
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Cay whi . said 
baat Fd ahr LO IE DANA 


“Forth from the curtain of clouds, from the tent of 
purple and scarlet, 

Issued the sun, the great High Priest, in his garments 
resplendent, 

Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of light on his fore 
head, 

Round the hem of his robe the golden bellsand pome- 
granates. 

Blessing the world he came, and the bars of vapor be- 
neath him 

Gleamed like a grate of brass, and the sea at his feet 
was a laver.” 


But if sunrise, at any place, is grand, among the 
mountains it appears in its highest grandeur. 
Here the approach of day is heralded by an in- 
finite variety of charms unseen in level regions. 
Not alone the brilliancy of the ascending orb it- 
self, and the surrounding skies, appeals to the be- 
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dor? No. You only speak the feeble words of 
| Suggestion. Your eye, and mind, and heart alone 
| can receive or hold the recollection of the rising 

globe of molten gold, surrounded by the spreading 

reflection of its own glory. 

| But if you were down in the ravine below, 
| would you see this gorgeous vision? Evidently 
| not, for the vale beneath you seems still shrouded 
|in darkness, Perhaps to the inhabitants of the 
| peaceful village within its shelter it is still early 
| twilight. What a sense of awe comes over you as 
| you feel like a freed soul, trembling on the border- 
| world, half-way between the gloom of earth and 
| the light of heaven ! 

And on the sides of the mountains, above which 
| the sun seems climbing, see the battle of golden 
|rays with pearly mists; see how the millions of 
| plumy pines contend in the cominz universal day- 




















holder’s sense of beauty and sublimity, but his | light as to whether their color shall be blue or 
rapt eyes are feasted with the marvelous effects | green. Now the gold, now the pearl seems victor, 
of light and shade, playing over the steep hill- | now the emerald, now the azure. But long before 
sides, through the tossing woods, and down | the contest is decided the king of day has mounted 
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ANECDOTE OF MRS. WASHINGTON. 


nearer to his zenith-throne; the valley below has | 
awakened from its belated slumbers and received 
a baptism of his beams ; the gray mists have hung | 
themselves like opalline curtains over the perpen- | 
dicular scars and seams of the mountain-side, 
while still the pines struggle over the question of | 
blue or green. So will these last continue to dis- | 
pute until evening decrees that they shall all be) 
black, so to remain until the next rising sun gives 
the signal for a renewal of the combat. 

As the ruling orb’s rays penetrate into the rich 
woods and solemn ravines of the mountains, what | 
do they find? Delicate ferns, rare wild-flowers, | 
beautiful birds, shy deer, picturesque rocks, even 
the romantic though humble habitations of man 
kind. Yes, sunrise in the mountains reveals fresh- 
ness, loveliness, innocence, strength, grandeur to a | 
degree never seen outside of elevated regions. 

Let us then elevate our souls, so that they may | 
be like these mountainous landg, in height, breadth 
and sublimity. And may Heaven’s own celestial 
light, rising upon them and flowing over them, re- | 
veal all that is within their bounds of delicacy, | 
beauty, nobility and glory. H. 


ANECDOTE OF MRS. WASHINGTON. | 


N old number of the Newark Daily contains | 
the following pleasant anecdote of Lady 

Washington, which was furnished by one of | 
its correspondents, who obtained it from a family | 
in Whippany, N. J., named Vail: Mrs. Vail’s | 
first husband’s mother, Mrs. Tuttle, was a sensible | 
and agreeable woman, whose company was much 
sought by those who, owing to their wealth, moved | 
in more fashionable circles. Among other frequent | 
visitors was Mrs. Troupe, the lady of a half-pay 
captain in the British navy. She is described as | 
a lady of affable manners, and of intelligence, and 
uuch esteemed, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| have been derived. 


| princesses and queens. 
| pied, her knitting-work and her check apron 


knitting. There we were without a stitch of work, 
and sitting in state, but General Washington’s 
lady with her own hands was knitting stockings 
for herself and her husband ! 
“ And that was not all. 
ladyship took occasion to say, in a way that we 
could not be offended at, that at this time it was 


In the afternoon her 


| very important that American ladies should be 
patterns of industry to their countrywomen, be- 


cause the separation from the mother country wil! 


|dry up the sources whence many of our comforts 


We must become independ- 


| ent by our determination to do without what we 
| cannot make ourselves. 


Whilst our husbands and 
brothers are examples of patriotism, we must be 


| patterns of indnstry !” 


According to Mrs. Troupe’s story, Mrs. Wash- 


|ington gave her visitors some excellent advice, 


the meanwhile adding force to her words by her 
actions, and withal in such a way that they could 
not take offense. In this she proved herself more 
worthy to occupy her distinguished position than 
she could have done by all the graceful and ele- 


| gant accomplishments which are often found in 


In the relations she occu- 


were queenly ornaments, and we may be proud to 


| know that such a woman as Martha Washington 


set such an admirable example to her country- 


Se.r-SaTisFizp.—One of the most annoying of 
visitors is the man who is so thoroughly satisfied 
with himself and all his belongings that he cannot 
bestow a thought upon yours. Whatever may be 
shown him he at once institutes a comparison with 
his own possessions, and begins to tell that “ mine 
are much better than that,” “I can beat you on so- 
and-so,” and ignoring the thing before him, tells 
us, “Ah! you should see my strawberries,” “my 


roses,” “my tomatoes,” and so on all through—in 


One day she visited Mrs. Tuttle, and the usual | short, the man who does pot “shut his own gate 


compliments were hardly passed before she said: | 


behind him.” Those who are so thoroughly 


‘Well, what do you think, Mrs. T.? I have been | satisfied with their own that they cannot forget it 


9) 


to see Lady Washington! 

“Have you, indeed! Then tell me all about | 
how you found her ladyship, how she appeared | 
and what she said.” | 

“ Well, I will honestly tell you,” answered Mrs. | 
Troupe, “I never was so ashamed in all my life. | 
You see Madame ——, and Madame ——, and 
Madame Budd and myself thought we would visit 
Lady Washington, and as she was said to be so 
grand a lady, we thought we must put on our best 
bibs and bands. So we dressed ourselves in our 
most elegant ruffles and silks, and were introduced 
to her ladyship. And don’t you think we found | 
her knitting, and with a specked (check) apron on! 
She received us very graciously and easily, but 
after the compliments were over she resumed her 
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for a few hours should not visit, but remain upon 
the scene of their remarkable achievements—at 
home. We would not imply that one in visiting 
the grounds of another may not on occasion drop 


a useful hint drawn from his own experience, or 
| that he may not give his host any information 
| 

that he may ask for; but we have been so annoyed 


by receiving visitors, and, worse still, in visiting 
strange grounds in company with those whose only 
object in visiting appears to be to boast of their 
own affairs, that we feel called upon to protest 
against it. Those who thoughtlessly fall into this 
unpleasant error need only to be reminded of it, 
and they will sensibly ayuid it. From the chronic 
boaster of his own achievements we hope to be 
delivered, whatever phase his vanity may assume. 
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THE CHOICE OF MODERN POETIC “along poem is a contradiction in terms.” “ Aj] 
| excitements,” says he, “are through a chal 
— necessity transient, and the degree of i <a 
PART IIT. | which would entitle a poem to be so called at all, 
My Dear Youne Frrenp:—I think we have | cannot be sustained through a composition of any 
poetesses in America who may be placed beside | great length.” Through Chopin’s music runs the 
their English sisters without suffering by the com- | wail of an extinguished nationality. Through 
parison. For instance, there are Mrs. Margaret , Poe’s poetry runs the sadness of extinguished hope, 
J. Preston, Alice and Phebe Cary, and “Lucy with its melancholy refrain of “ nevermore.” 
Larcom.” | Another point of resemblance is, that both Poe 
Mrs. Preston exhibits true poetic fire and beauty | and Chopin exhibit an exquisite finish in each 
alike in classical and modern subjects. Alice and | little detail of their work. 
Phebe Cary, the aweet sister singers, give us lovely! Bryant, Longfellow and Whittier donot exer- 
lyrics full of grace, and sweetness, and simple cise the weird charm and throw over us the glamor 
truth, whilst “Lucy Larcom” seems gifted with that Poe does with his poems like those roses he 
an unusually clear insight into our spiritual na- tells us of “that grew in an enchanted garden ;” 
ture, and the spiritual world which lies around | but the moral and religious sentiment is stronger 
our souls even whilst we are fettered with the | with them, whilst at the same time, each one of 
body. She seems to follow out somewhat, Words- | them has high mental gifts and distinctive poetic 
worth’s principle of seeking interest, significance | beauties. I would especially call your attention 
and pathos in obscure situations and surround- | to Bryant’s “ Forest Hymn,” in which he shows a 
ings. Her poem, entitled “Hannah, Binding lofty religious aspiration and a loving intimacy 
Shoes,” is an instance of this. with nature. “June,” and “The Death of the 
Speaking of the American sisterhood of sweet Flowers” are amongst the most lovely and touch- 
singers, naturally brings us tothe subject of Ameri- | ing of his poems, I think, especially the Jatter, 
can poets. Of these we have a group who have | which presents one of the most perfect pictures of 
furnished us with an admirable nucleus for our November, I ever came across. In these (as well 
young literature, Poe, Longfellow, Bryant, Whit- as many of his other poems) you will find true 
tier, Lowell, Timrod, Hayne and other minor | poetic elevation, great tenderness and delicacy of 
poets. To my mind, the most gifted poet our | sentiment, a deep love of nature, and a bountiful 
country has ever produced is Poe. True, he flow of rhythm. 
has not the lofty spiritual and moral sense of  Longfellow’s thorough culture and research, in 
some of the others I have just enumerated, but | addition to his native high talents, have enabled 
there is a strange, undefinable charm in his | him to attain a literary standing second to that of 
unique and faultlessly melodious poetry which is no American author. Among his short poems, 
marked by a distinctive spirit I do not find in any | | am especially fond of “ Maidenhood,” “A Waif,” 
other writer I ever read. I do not believe that “The Footsteps of Angels,” and “ My Lost Youth.” 
any poet in any age or country ever understood | The latter is particularly touching and beautiful, 
more thoroughly, and wielded more effectually | with its undercurrent of wistful regret. The re- 
the power that lies in words—mere words I mean, | frain— 
as to their sound, apart from the ideas they con- 
vey. In the use of the adjective, especially, I do 
not believe Poe is excelled by any poet either is taken from a Lapland ode, which, to my delight, 
ancient or modern. The proper and effective use [ encountered in one of Goldsmith’s works a few 
of this part of speech is especially important in | years ago. As it is a literary curiosity, and, more- 
poetry, it being to the noun, what fringe, lace or | over, derives additional interest from being intro- 
embroidery is to a dress, hence, when applied with | duced into Longfellow’s “ Lost Youth,” I would 
taste, it lends a beautiful ornamentation to lan- | transcribe it here did I not fear it would make my 
guxge. In all the range of poetry, I cannot find | letter too lengthy. 
a better illustration of this fact than in “The! If you have not already read Whittier’s “ Snow- 
Raven”; in the following line, for instance, bound,” you have a pleasure in store. The fram- 
“The silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple | ing of the picture is austerely simple, the scene 
curtain.” | being laid in a primitive country home, but the 
There is a weird grace and a melancholy beauty household is drawn with the firm, clear outlines of 
in Poe’s writings that bring Chopin to my mind. | a master hand, filled in with fine, delicate touches, 
Indeed, Poe and the great musician have several | giving to each member of the household a distinct 
points strikingly in common. Each had a nar- individuality. The poem abounds in touches of 
row range but was perfect within that range. | elevated sentiment and poetic fancy. 
Neither was capable of excelling in a long-sus-| Occasionally we come across a stray waif of 
tained effort. Indeed, it was Poe’s theory that | anonymous poetry, full of genuine poetic fire, of 


“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,” 


in 
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deep, passionate feeling and lovely imagery. 1)/ A CAREFUL AND TROUBLED MARTHA. 
have often wondered and conjectured about these | A DOMESTIC STORY. 

nameless authors—whether they would keep on | ripe 

writing or whether they had evolved the stray po-| “ JOHN, when you sit down to breakfast, I do 
ems I admired in some moment of brief, intense | wish you would drop that everlasting news- 
excitement, which stimulated to its highest point | paper. Janey!—Ralph! stop this foolish 
their intellectual capacity ; some rare mood which | sparring and laughing when you come to the table. 
perhaps visited them but once in their lifetime. How often must I speak to you about it? Char- 

Wolfe, author of “The Burial of Sir John| ley, put down your arms and sit back on your 
Moore,” is an instance of a writer, once or twice | chair. Will you never learn to behave like a gen- 
in his lifetime throwing out a spark of the Elysian | tleman? Katharina, you were called to break- 
fire and then subsiding into quietude. Unless my | fast some time ago. Why are you not in your 
recollection plays me false he wrote but two po- | place?” 
ems, “The Burial of Sir John Moore,” and an- | A low, musical laugh at the door caused the 
other, beginning, “ If I had thought thou couldst worried and critical mistress of the House of Dud- 
have died.” | ley to turn from her morning service at the coffee- 

In the advice and suggestions I have given you | urn and face her entering guest, for whom she de- 
in reference to your poetic reading, I by no means | clared, in summoning her family to the table, she 
claim to have given you a complete inventory of | had waited an hour, though the clock lazily 
modern poets. I have treated the question from pointed to precisely seven minutes past the usual 
my individual standpoint, and according to my | breakfast time. 
own peculiar bent, dwelling on those poets who| “ You haven't recovered from your old habit of 
supply nourishment adapted to my mental organi- | late appearance in the morning, cousin Felice,” 
zation, passing over some of equal merit, perhaps, | she said, with welcoming smile, modified by this 
who are, however, in Emersonian phrase, “ not | reflective greeting. 
teachers sent to me,” however much delight and “ Ah, but pardon me only this once,” responded 
instruction they may convey to others. | the laughing delinquent, slipping into the place 

Mrs. Browning says in reference to poets, that| which the host, dropping his condemned news- 
they are: paper, politely arose to assign her. “I have no 

excuse in the world, but the dreamy charm of 
“The only truth wamporicrete beh to God— your dainty lady’s chamber, and the delicious 
The only speakers of essential truth, : $ cs # 
sense of a day without cloud or care. 

“The morning sunshine is all the more cheer- 
ing for breaking a little late,” said John Dudley, 
with the unconscious compliment of a sincere, un- 
From just a shadow on a charnel wall, studied expression of good feeling. And with 
To find man’s veritable stature out, the best intentions to please, he fell to carving the 
Erect, sublime, the measure of a man, beefsteak in just the way that Mrs. Dudley had 
And that’s the measure of an angel, says explained to him was the wrong way, which he 
The Apostle.” seemed incapable of distinguishing from the 

Mary W. EAr.ey. right. 


Opposed to relative, comparative 

And temporal truths; the only holders by 

His sun-skirts through conventional gray glooms; 
The only teachers who instruct mankind, 


Janey and Ralph had checked their mirthful 

skirmishing, but were offending the maternal 

THE LIGHT OF HOME. sense of propriety by staring in open-mouthed 

a admiration at Cousin “Fleece,” as they called 

ITHIN the home she rules with quiet might, | her, at whom Ralph shyly cast the rose he had 

By virtue of her perfect womanhood ; been secretly holding for her, and which she 

A child in years, but with all grace and good | kissed and pinned in the folds of her soft, mull 
Enshrined in her truth-flashing orbs of light ; neckerchief. 

A woman strong and firm to do the right, | Six-year-old Charley had settled back in his 

Who with the old-time martyrs might have) chair as commanded, but was committing an of- 

stood, fense worse than the one rebuked by drumming 

Yet full of sympathy with every mood, with both hands upon the table; and Katharina, 

In time of trouble cheery-still and bright. with the pertness of a young miss aspiring to the 

O precious, whom to love is but to see! privileges of maturity, was leaning over to whis- 

O queen of maidens! it must surely be, per, “I’m so glad you were late, too, Cousin 

If aught that to perfection cometh near Fleece.” 

Can e’er be found in this imperfect life, | The vigilant and senritive mistress and moni- 

You, perfect daughter, will but disappear | tress of this keenly alert and striving family, was 

To shine as perfect mother, perfect wife. | chafed on all sides again, and looked about with 
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that strained, vexed air which always foreboded 
another round of reproof and admonition. 

But Cousin Felice at this moment struck in 
with a merry suggestion which set John Dudley 
off in a humorous story, that in turn reminded 
Martha Dudley, herself, of an amusing circum- 
stance, which brought speedily a happy response 
from Cousin Felice Day. And a very pleasant 
and harmonious half-hour passed in genial talk 
over the breakfast table when the young Dudleys, 
forgotten and forgetful of themselves in matters 
for the moment of more interest, did not once in- 
vite correction, behaving, as their anxious 
mamma afterward reflected, in a very becoming 
and creditable manner, though she was not quite 
satisfied that she had been sufficiently on guard 
against misdemeanors. 

“Really, it is hard to tear myself away from 
such cheerful company,” said John Dudley, re- 
gretfully, rising, “ but business is the law of a man’s 
life, you know, and I must see that everything is 
in order at the office.” 

“You will find it possible to attend us in the 
family picnic excursion proposed for this after- 
noon, I trust,” Cousin “Fleece” remarked, confi- 
dently. 

“Why, bless us! Yes, of course. I’d quite 
forgotten the plan, for you see we haven’t in- 
dulged in that sort of dissipation since we became 
heads of family—eh, Cousin Fleece ?” 

“ But it strikes me you need just such simple dis- 
sipations or diversions from the grinding monotony 
of business and domestic life—don’t you ™ sug- 
gested Felice Day. “ What’s the matter, Martha?” 

Martha Dudley wascasting an anxious, troubled 
look about her as though she had the world on 
her shoulders, and was searching for a place to 
lay it down. 

“Oh! Why I was trying to contrive a suita- 
ble launch for a picnic thrust upon us in this im- 
promptu fashion,” she sighed. 

“Indeed! Can’t I help you with your burden, 
dear Atlas?” laughed Felice. “ You have—let’s 
see—you have more of this beautiful bread ?” 

“Y-e-s—a whole baking, just from the oven if 
Phillis hasn’t forgotten and burned it up,” was 
the doubtful assent. 

“We will assume that Phillis forgot it only 
long enough to secure a lovely crisp brown crust,” 
hopefully rejoined Cousin Felice. “ Just put two 
or three loaves with a pot of butter into a basket, 
not omitting that daintily-carved bread-board 
and knife, and allow me the rare enjoyment, 
when lunch-time arrives, of cutting, buttering and 
passing to each a generous slice to be eaten with 
juvenile simplicity and absence of ceremony. 
How delightfully innocent and unsophisticated 
Cousin John will look, sitting on the grass, with 
hat pushed back, and a great wedge of bread and 
butter entering his bearded mouth.” 


| 








“Tt will bring back the day when I could trace 
the circle of the world in the basin of the hills, 
and find the wonderful pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow, just over Uncle Darley’s chestnut 
woods,” said John Dudley, laughing. “ Well, 
Cousin Felice has disposed of the lunch question, 
hasn’t she, Martha?” he added, coming around 
and lifting his wife’s doubtful face for a good-bye 
kiss. 

“T’ll allow a dozen lemons, with sugar for 
lemonade, to be made off-hand at the spring which 
must be near our pleasure resort,” conceded Miss 
Day, with an appealing glance at the unapproving 
Martha, who did not seem quite satisfied with this 
easy disposition of her perplexities. 

“Oh, yes! there’s the splendidist gushing spring 
right up the river, in a buful grove!” burst in 
Ralph, burning to give his sanction to any arrange- 
ment made by Cousin Fleece. 

“Put in plenty of soogar,” recommended little 
Charley, intent on a proper preparation of the 
lemonade. 

“And be sure to cut the crust off my bread,” 
stipulated Janey, with a view to the probable neg- 
lect of some of her requirements. 

“You shut up!” directed Ralph, with an as- 
sumption of maintaining order. “Cousin Fleece 
is running this picnic, and you can trust her to do 
it right.” 

“ Yes, Cousin Fleece knows exactly what is nice 
and pleasant,” echoed Katharina, with an admiring 
study of the lady’s attitude, which she was trying 
to copy unconsciously. 

“So, as everything appears satisfactorily settled, 
I'll be off until the appointed time,” concluded 
John Dudley, kissing his wife again—a remarkable 
circumstance, as of late he rarely remembered to 
kiss her at all. 

“ Probably an excuse for kissing Cousin Fleece,” 
she thought, with a swift flash of resentment. 

But Cousin Felice simply answered the good 
man’s questioning look at her with a cordial 
“Good morning, Cousin John, and don’t forget to 
return in due season.” 

“T declare, I don’t know as I wonder that he 
should want to kiss her,” mused Mrs. Martha, 
with a half-envious glance at the serene, smiling 
face turned toward him. 

“Come, now ; let’s go into the parlor and have 
a good, old-fashioned musical jubilee,” said Cousin 
“Fleece,” slipping her arm within Mrs, Dudley’s, 
as they rose froni the breakfast-table. 

“And leave all my housekeeping and family 
cares behind me?” reproved the scrupulously 
punctual and painstaking Martha. 

“Oh, just for fifteen minutes,” plead Miss Day. 
“A joyous song of praise in the morning will soothe 
and brighten your spirits, and give you grace for 
all the trials of the day.” 

“Ah, much you know about the grace necessary 
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to bear all my cares,” sighed Mrs. Dudley, sinking 
upon the music-stool to which she was gently 
forced. “ Dear me, I can’t remember when I have | 
sat down at the piano to strike a chord or sing a! 
song. You see, my dear Felice, a woman with 
house and family duties such as mine, has no 


time to spend in the practice of her girlhood ac- | 


complishments. I have grown rusty in every-| 
thing that was my pride in those days. Ralph, 
Janey, hush! It is rude to tease me in this 
way.” 

“Why, then a part of your education is dead 
loss, and you must feel the training of a child’s- 
nurse and kitchen-maid would have served you 
better,” laughed Felice, with a good nature that 
robbed the reproach of its sting. 

But Mrs. Dudley, a little piqued at the reflec- 
tion on her own confession of loss, struck into a 
gay gallop that came to mind and grew upon her 
as she played, and which set the delighted children 
spinning round the room in a fashion quite sub- 
versive of its usual precise and painfully main- 
tained order. 

Cousin Felice softly clapped her hands. Katha- 
rina danced up with a “ Darling mamma, who knew 
you could play so beautifully?” Ralph threw 
both arms around the performer’s neck with such 
a vigdrous boy’s hug as he seldom felt the spirit to 
give, and for which he got a reprimand a little 
less sharp than usual. And Charley and Janey 
crowded to her side clamoring for something more, 
and getting, first of all, a renewed command to sit 
down and keep still 

So applauded, encored and obeyed, Mrs. Dud- 
ley began to sing one of her old favorite songs, in 
a voice at first a little thin and shrill, but growing 
more sweet and full with the expansion of feeling 
and sympathy with the tender sentiment that she 
had to express, and revealing a capacity which 
could not have been guessed from its ordinary 
sharp and fault-finding tone. 

When she finished, with a soft, lingering touch 
of the keys, her face was glowing with real happi- 
ness, the strained, critical, disapproving glance of 
the eye quite lost in a flood of sunshine, and the | 
fine lines of vexation and impatience smoothed 
out in a sympathetic smile. 

“ Really, I always loved music,” she said, wheel- | 
ing around, with delightful blindness to Janey 
dragging her best sofa rug out of its accustomed place | 
for the comfort of her suddenly fainting doll; to 
Charley, sitting on the floor sucking his thumb in an | 
ecstasy of enjoyment, and to Ralph and Katharina 
rushing unceremoniously from the room in response | 
to signals from comrades outside, all of which she | 
would ordinarily have rebuked as offenses to order | 
and good manners. “ But, you see,” she went on, | 
“with my domestic and family cares, Cousin Fe- | 
lice, there is no time for such pleasures.” 

“That depends on the amount of time con- | 

' 


sumed in unnecessary multiplication of your 


| cares,” suggested Cousin Felice, sweetly. 


“Ah, you have your theories, of course,” re- 
turned Martha, a little stiffly, “but you would not 
find them so fine in practice. No one but a con- 
scientious and painstaking mother knows the 
eternal care and watchfulness essential to the 
proper training of a family of children. I declare, 
there are not five minutes between day-break and 
bedtime that I don’t have to be saying to one or 


| another, ‘ Do this,’ or ‘ Don’t do that’—and every 


hour is filled to the brim with commands laid 
upon commands, which I must see executed, 
which, at the same time, I am driven to the ex- 
penditure of every mental and physical power in 


| attending to their manifold wants, and keeping 


up the decencies of their wardrobe.” 

“Such decencies as this for instance,” smiled 
Cousin Felice, laying her hand on a mass of em- 
broidery in Mrs. Dudley’s work-basket. 

“Yes,” assented the hard-pushed lady, “the 
lovely blending of colors in that graceful design 
will have a very rich effect on the dark-green of 
Katharina’s new gown, and in these days of refined 
and esthetic tastes, I must do what I can to culti- 
vate an artistic sense and a love of the beautiful 
in my children.” 

“ But if, with all her pride in the display of this 
fine decoration, Katharina should feel insensibly 
the prick and irritation of spirit with which you 
wrought out the design while laying down com- 
mand upon command, with fretful impatience at 
their tardy and imperfect fulfillment, don’t you 
think that all which may be gained in artistic 
conception and appreciation may be lost in moral 


obliquity and hardness ?” 
“ Nonsense, Cousin Felice! 
in such obstruse speculations,’ Martha Dudley 


I can’t follow you 


said, contemptuously. “ You can theorize just as 
John used to do, but I can tell you, until you have 
had practical experience of a mother’s trials, you 
can never know the rack and strain of nerve and 
patience which I suffer in the faithful discharge 
of the duty of constant watchfulness, warning, re- 
monstrance, and the laying down of precept upon 
precept, to which is added the most exasperating 
work of all—enforcement of obedience.” 

“ Ah, I know,” responded Cousin Felice, with 
cheerfulsympathy. “ Your experience transcends 
the comprehension of a plodding music-teacher 
like myself, with only the torture of false notes 
grating discordantly on the resolutely hardened 
sense for ten hours each day. But does it never 
occur to you, that perpetual warning and remon- 
strance may defeat their own ends, and that, while 
you are carefully laying down precept upon pre- 
cept, your own life and character are forcibly 
teaching over all ?” 

“ You mean to say, I suppose, that my good pre- 
cept is made ineffective by my bad example,” in- 
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ferred Martha a little indignant at what she 
deemed a reflection on her methods of govern- 
ment. 

“JT did not mean to say that—pardon me,” 
was the gentle rejoinder. “ But you have, per- 
haps, remarked the juvenile deadness to moral 
aphorisms that are not vividly illustrated. In- 
deed, you know how shadowy and phantom-like 

the loveliest truth appears to ourselves, without, at 
least, an ideal human representation. The word, 
without the deed, is simply vocalized air, and al- 
together meaningless,” 

“Well, I must say there is a great deal of vocal- 
ized air about this house that certainly doesn’t get 
translated into deed as often as I could wish,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. Dudley, with a bitter smile. “I ex- 
hort and expostulate from morning till night, 
some days, without other effect than the shifting 
from one offense to another.” 

“Try nature’s patient plan, Cousin Martha,” 
suggested Felice, softly. “ Nature never wrangles 
with her children. When they offend her laws, 
she punishes silently, but surely, in secret, subtle 
ways, more effectual as preventives of later trans- 
gressions than al! the reproofs you could put into 
the breath of a lifetime. The sense gets deadened 
to exhortations and rebukes, but the pain of a 
sad, silent, certain punishment following, soon or 
late, on every act of disobedience, is a teacher 
whose law is learned without the wearing, weak- 
ening war of words that often defeats its best pur- 
pose. But—bless me! I am talking like a con- 
ceited family woman who thinks she has a patent 
on the best running domestic machinery, or, like 
the pattern old maid whose children, you know, 
are always the best regulated and most properly 
behaved children in the world !” 

“ Yes,” assented Martha, brightening, “and I’d 
just like you in either character, to stand in my 
place for a while, and eee your fine theories ground 
to powder in the treadmill of domestic life. But 
here comes your devoted lover, Dr. Weir, closely 
attended by Katharina and Ralph, whom I shall 
not rebuke for intruding on your interview, as they 
certainly will. And I shall leave Janey here 
dressing and undressing her doll, and Charley 
teasing you about the picnic while striving with 
all his annoying little arts to distract your atten- 
ion from the doctor, whom he regards as a dan- 
gerous rival in your affections. Good morning! 
I leave the family training with you, and wish 
you joy of it, while I go to look after Phillis, who 
is most likely gossiping on the back steps with 
some of her easy-going friends.” 

Notwithstanding these reprovingly bequeathed 
embarrassments the interview struck Mrs. Dudley 
asa peculiarly delightful one, judging from the 
peals of laughter continually ringing from the 
parlor where the young Dudleys remained during 
the visit of the doctor, feeling in the absence of 





the maternal critic and counselor, that they were 
put upon honor to behave in their very best man- 
ner, and getting full credit from Cousin Fleece 
for the success of the effort. 

“Though, after all,” said she, “ it seems a pity 
that the poor dears should have their eyes per- 
petually turned on themselves. Jt makes them so 
morbidly self-conscious.” 

“T vote, then, that for the remainder of the day 
they shall not once be reminded of themselves, 
Mrs. Dudley,” slyly urged Dr. Weir, “ and we shall 
see the practical working out of some of these fine 
theories of our friend Felice.” 

“Agreed,” responded Mrs. Dudley, with satis- 
faction, “ since it is only you and herself who will 
be the sufferers. It is time she had a little ex- 
perimental knowledge of the domestic cares which 
she is disposed to treat so lightly.” 

“Assuredly,” assented the doctor, with merry 
eyes. 

“Tt will be delightful,” declared Felice. “ You 
shall forget your office of law-giver, critic and 
counselor, and we will be children together.” 

Madam Martha set her teeth, resolved when 
they started out on their afternoon excursion, 
that nothing should move her to reproof or correc- 
tion, though perfectly satisfied the occasion would 
not be lacking, and that her admirable system of 
government would be thereafter fully approved. 

“The doctor, Cousin Fleece, Charley and I are 
going to run a boat-race against you, papa, Ralph, 
mamma and Janey, and see which will first reach 
the landing-place at our picnieground,” announced 
Katharina, as the party came down to the boat- 
house beside the bridge spanning the river dream- 
ily gliding between willow and elm-shaded banks, 
with patches of water-lilies floating in sheltered 
nooks. 

“Indeed! Papa John and I can out-row all the 
doctors and girls in creation, and you can just 
count on dragging in a hundred yards behind us!” 
responded Master Ralph, accepting the challenge 
as he sprung into the boat—when ‘Papa John’ 
had already placed his charges—and manfully 
clutched the oars. 

Mrs. Dudley restrained by the strongest effort 
her habitual impulse to check all boyish impetu- 
osity and girlish rudeness, and seeing that “ Papa 
John” and the doctor were quietly controlling 
the “race,” while appearing to submit it entirely 
to Ralph and Katharina, she gave herself up with 
a strange sense of enjoyment to a careless partici- 
pation in the common pleasure, laughing and 
jesting with the rest, and even joining in the boat- 
ing songs, of which Cousin Fleece sang silver 








strains between dizzy snatches at the lilies, which 
she was not granted time to pull. 

Arrived, after a swift half-hour, at the landing- 
point, which both Captains Ralph and Katharina 
claimed to have first touched, the whole party 
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laden with lunch-baskets, shawls, hammocks, pas- | 
toral poems, sketch-books, books of natural study, 

and all the necessities to juvenile enjoyment, in- | 
cluding Janey’s inevitable baby, clambered up the | 
bank and entered a lovely grove, with its piles of 
moss-grown, fern-fringed rocks, and its jewel of a 
spring, at which each hastened to drink as though 
it held the elixir of life and happiness. 

Pages would fail to picture the simple sylvan 
pleasures of that rural afternoon, whose only cloud 
was the swift-gathering shadow of night-fall, that 
came much earlier than usual, as all declared. 

“Upon my word, I was not aware that recrea- 
tion could be gotten so cheaply,” smiled John 
Dudley, pealing industriously at his basket of 
oranges, with which duty he was offsetting the 
office of bread-cutting by Felice, of nut-cracking 
by the doctor, and of lemonade-making by Madam 
Martha. 

“T’ll tell you to what conclusion I have come,” 
said the doctor, tossing another handful of broken 
nuts to the devouring squirrels, Janey and Charley, 
“when Felice at last consents to become Mrs. Weir, 
I shall ask her to come down here and celebrate 
the wedding ceremony in nature’s garlanded and 
sun-illuminated church, with floral incense and 
marriage anthems rising and rippling in celestial | 
sweetness through its airy galleries.” 

“Oh, and [ will be bridesmaid in white, with | 
trailing garlands of water-lilies, like a river- 
spirit,” gushed Katharina, in rapture. 

“And I’ll be a page, with a blanket to dry off 
such a draggled duck of a bridesmaid,” struck in 
the practical Ralph, with boyish disdain of “ gush.” 

“The wedding-feast shall be of heavenly manna 
like this’” said Felice, passing her board of beau- 
tifully-carved, snow-white bread, with its golden 
tinting of butter. 

“And the wine shall be from this never-failing 
fountain of the hills,” added Mrs. Dudley, dipping 
from the spring and pouring a crystal stream from 
the silver cup in her hand, 

“See here, you tarrying pilgrims to the shrine 
of Hymen,” cried John Dudley, “if you keep on 
supplying conditions to a marriage festival at this 
rate, | shall constitute myself a priest of the sylvan | 
deities and-unite you in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony at once.” 

“ But Felice is already growing sober and pre- 
paring to retreat,” said the doctor. 

“Good friends,” begged Cousin Felice, brushing 
the bread- flakes from her lap, “let us talk about— 
the man in the moon—” 

“Or some other impossible hero of your wor- 
ship,” suggested the doctor. 

“ Well, well, Martha,” declared John Dudley, 
again, as they were rowing their homeward way 
under the early evening stars, “this has been a | 
really delightful break in our treadmill round of | 
business and domestic life, and we must try and 





have such simple pleasures often, ‘ for the sake of 
the children,’ as the good mother says in excuse 
? 


of unusual indulgences, ha! ha! 
“The young Dudleys have behaved like angels 


under the new system of self-government, haven’t 


they ?” whispered Dr. Weir in mother Martha’s 
ear. 
“Ah, but they will make up for it to-morrow,” 


she groaned, with the darkening shadow of coming 


care. “TJ shall have a dreadful day with the cor- 
rection of their redoubled misbehaviors and the 


| finishing of work that Phillis has of course neg- 


lected in my absence.” 

“But we will let to morrow take care of the 
things of to-snorrow with the strength gathered 
to-day,” said Cousin Felice, cheerfully. 

Annie L. Muzzey. 





WHICH WAS THE MADMAN? 


HE late Dr. Brierre de Boismont had for 
some forty years one of the best known of 
Parisian madhouses, and he was a friend of 
all the artistic and literary celebrities of his time, 
who dined with him frequently, the latter often 
for the purpose of making studies of the various 
stages and sorts of insanity. 
One day an animated discussion took place be- 


| tween the doctor and a rich banker, who held that 


madness could be easily detected, even by a non- 
expert. 

“On the contrary,” said the doctor, “TI have a 
dozen patients in my keeping who, outside of their 
pet idea, are as sane and sensible as you, or at least 
seem to be as sane and sensible as you. I will 
make a wager that I will introduce you to a small 
dinner-party at which one of the guests will be one 
of my most hopeless cases, and that you wiil pa:s 
the evening without discovering him.” 

“ Done,” said the banker, and the dinner was 


| set for the next Monday night. 


When the party was about to break up the doc- 
tor approached the banker and asked, with a 
smile: 

“Well, did you discover the madman ?” 

“Discover the madman?” echoed the banker, 
with a contemptuous curl of the lip, “why, I 
picked him out before we had been at table five 
minutes—the man on your left. Any one could 
do it after hearing him talk about his chimerical 
enterprises, which were to yield him fabulous 
sums. Mad asa March hare! I could not help 
remarking as much to the gentleman who sat be- 
side me.” 

“Which one?” 

“The one on my left—a very quiet, gentlemanly, 
well-informed man, too. Who was he?” 

“Oh, he was the madman! The gentleman on 
my left was the novelist Honoré de Balzac!” 
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When the company returned to the drawing. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S SAKE. 
| rooms, the bridegroom showed himself to be in a 


CHAPTER V. /remarkably good humor. He talked and laughed 
OW like leaves in the eddying winds of|so loudly as to be heard by every one, and said 





autumn were swept away, as by a sudden; many things that sounded to other ears than 
blast, the newly awakened hopes of Mr. and | those of his parents exceedingly foolish. Grave 
Mrs. Greenfield! |old ladies bent their heads together and then 

The parents of Agnes saw no barriers to the looked toward him curiously, while the younger 
proposed union, The marriage was therefore | and less thoughtful laughed aloud at his merry 
celebrated at an early day, after all the necessary | sayings and doings. With what a sudden and 
painful shock did this come upon 
the feelings of Mr. and Mrs. Green- 
field, who had built so hopefully 
upon the foundation of this mar- 
riage! To see their son more than 
half-intoxicated on his wedding- 
night was a terrible mortification ; 
but they felt a deeper anguish than 
this mortification occasioned. The 
hope they had so fondly cherished, 
was gone. If the occasion and the 
company did not prove strong enough 
to withhold his appetite from indul- 
gence, what was to restrain him in 
the future ? 

While they felt, and thonght thus, 
two or three young men withdrew 
him fromthe room, Nearly half an 
hour afterwards, as Mrs. Greenfield 
sat in conversation with the young 
bride and her mother, a rude shout 
startled them, and turning their 
eyes in the direction from whence it 
came, they saw Henry dancing into 
the room and acting more like a 
madman than a person in his senses. 
Everything was thrown into instant 
confusion. Young ladies screamed 
as he approached them, while elderly 
matrons knit their brows severely. 
Mr. Greenfield went quickly to his 
side, and taking hold of him, said: 

“Henry! Henry! you are forget- 
ting yourself.” 

He made an effort to pass his 
preliminaries were settled. A large and brilliant | father ; but the father grasped his arm more 
wedding-party graced the occasion. As usual | tightly, and spoke to him in a low, stern voice. 
among the wealthy and fashionable at such times, At this moment, the frightened bride arose from 
a liberal entertainment was prepared, and wines, | her place beside Mrs. Greenfield, and glided from 
and liquors of various kinds, were used as freely | the room. 
as water. Itis hardly a matter of wonder that} “There! there she goes!” cried the young man, 
Henry should have been tempted to drink liber-| attempting to follow her. “Aggy! Aggy!” 
ally. At the supper-table he was called upon to} A scene of painful disorder followed. Two or 
take a glass of wine so frequently by one and | three men removed Henry from the room, and 
another, that had he not been able to bear a great | ‘took him away to the bridal chamber, where he 
deal, he would never have found his way back to| passed the night alone. Soon after he retired, the 
the drawing- rooms in anything likea tolerable state | company broke up. 
of sobriety. One less fond of wine would have | When the next day dawned upon the young 
merely sipped his glass with every new compliment, | man, and memory vividly recalled much that had 
but Henry never failed draining it to the bottom. | | transpired during the preceding night, his morti- 








“* THERE! THERE SHE GOES!’ CRIED THE YOUNG MAN.” 
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fication and shame were intense. Mr. Greenfield 
came early to see the parents of Agnes and to 
place the conduct of his son in the most favorable | 
light, and he succeeded in removing to a great ex- | 
tent the unhappy feelings it had produced, but not 
from his own mind, 

Mr. Greenfield made this the occasion of a long 
interview with his son, in which he represented in 
a most vivid manner the imminent danger he was | 
in, and by every possible appeal and con- 
sideration sought to induce him 
to abandon entirely the use of stimu- 
lating drinks. No, not by every pos- 
sible consideration. There was one, 
and the strongest, that he wished, 
but could not urge; for to do so in- 
volved a confession of his own weak- 
ness, and he was not yet prepared for 
that. 

It was an easy matter tosatisfy the 
mind of the young bride, and make 
her feel that the lapse from sobriety 
on the part of Henry was not a very 
serious affair. In a few days the 
light shadow it had thrown upon her 
feelings passed off, and her heart was 
again in the sunshine. A number of 
parties were given, but previous to 
each Mr. Greenfield warned his son 
against the folly of his wedding-night, 
and thus kept him so much upon his 
guard that he did not again drink to 
such an excess, although he partook 
so freely as to make the effect visible 
to the eyes of his father and mother, 
and cause each festive occasion to be 
one of grief instead of joy to them. 
They went with fear and trembling, 
and passed the evenings in anxiety 
and oppression of feeling. 

“Oh, this is dreadful! dreadful!” 
said Mrs. Greenfield, on retiring 
from the last party, at which Henry 
had indulged himself with a freedom 
that made his condition apparent to 
almost every one. “I hoped that 
have saved him, but my heart now despairs.” 


speaking from a despondent feeling. 


“Nothing will save him,” said Mr. Greenfield, | 
| 


“Don’t say that. 


returned the mother, quickly. “ He is young.” 


“So young and yet so lost to shame—so power- 


less in the hands of a vicious appetite. Ah me, 


if he could only be made fully sensible of his | be they good or evil. 


this would | 


| sumed, unsustained by a single argument. 
We must not give him up,” | not a body ths. we give to our children, but a 


535 
moved in response. A silence followed, which 
the former at length broke by saying in a low, 
meek voice : 

“There is one thing of which I have never 


| spoken that has very long oppressed my feelings.” 


Mrs. Greenfield listened, but made no remark. 
“Do you remember what Mr. Heartwell said 


about hereditary transmission ?” 


- 


“T believe that every word he uttered was true.” 


“ FATHER, CAN’T JOHN FILL MY GLASS, NOW?” 


“T have often thought of it,” said Mrs. Green- 
field. “There was force in his arguments.” 

“And a self-evident force in the position as- 
It is 


soul, which forms to itself, from the elements of 
nature, a body to dwell in. This soul or life, de- 
rived from us, must have the qualities of our life, 
If we have evil, gross, or 


danger; if he could understand why he, above | merely sensual affections, such affections will we 


others, should be most on his guard !” 


give to our children. Can it be otherwise? Does 


This was the nearest allusion yet made by Mr. /an evil tree produce good fruit, or a bitter fountain 


Greenfield to the subject which had pressed upon | send forth sweet water! No; this would be in 


| 


his mind, with its weight of trouble, for years. 
Mrs. Greenfield did not answer, but her heart 


opposition to nature’s most apparent laws. If, 
then, a man habituates himself, as I did for years, 
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to drink large quantities of wine and brandy until 
the desire becomes so strong that it is almost im- 
possible to resist it, will he not curse his children 
with an inclination to the same kind of in- 
dulgence? He will! Does the assertion need 
proof? Look at our boy! Is it not plain that 
something more than a mere acquired taste impels 
him to indulge the pleasure of drinking? He is 
too young to be enslaved as he is, were there not 
in him an hereditary weakness. Ah, how this 
thought has haunted me like a reproving spectre 
ever since the truth came flashing upon my 
mind !” 

Mrs, Greenfield bowed her head and listened. 
Her husband, even though he had spoken these 
bitter things against himself, half hoped for disbe- 
lief on the part of his wife. He wished her to 
think of him with less of a condemnatory spirit 
than he indulged toward himself. But she re- 
mained silent. Not a word had been spoken that 
she did not fully believe. Seeing that she had 
nothing to answer, Mr. Greenfield continued : 

“Tt is this that makes me so hopeless. If the 
love of intoxicating drinks were merely an ac- 
quired habit with him, it might be broken, as I 
have broken the same habit, though indulged for 
more than thirty years. But in this case the evil 
lies deeper. A natural inclination, of which he 
knows nothing, is even stronger than habit, and 
lures him on to indulgerce. If I could only tell 
him this! But I cannot—no, I cannot !” 

Mrs. Greenfield listened, but did not answer. 
What could she say? For weeks afterwards she 
debated in her own mind the question whether 
she ought not to tell her son the real ground of 
his danger, and thus seek to save him ; but every 
time she resolved to do so a natural repugnance 
to exposing to her child his father’s weakness and 
error became so strong that her mind fell baek 
again into indecision. 

A few months after the marriage of Henry 
Greenfield, both his own and wife’s desire to have 
an establishment was gratified. An elegant house 
was bought by Mr. Loring, and elegantly furnished, 
as a present for his daughter. Into this the young 
couple were installed. An interest in his father’s 
business gave Henry the command of money in 
his own right, and he was therefore free to use it 
as his inclinations might direct. One of his first 
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But Henry varied in the old habit of his father 
in one thing. With Mr. Greenfield, the indulgence 
of the dinner hour sufficed to a great extent ; but 
it was not so with his son, whose mind was far 
from being as well balanced. The latter drank on 
his way to the counting-house in the morning, and 
repeated this at least two or three times during 
the hours of business. So it often happened, on 
his going home at four o'clock, that his mind was 
very much unbalanced. 

The occurrence of the wedding-night, notwith- 
standing it had been treated lightly by the friends 
of the young bride, made its impression on her 
mind. Her first feeling was one of mortification, 
But that quickly and almost entirely wore off. It 
was succeeded by a tender concern as she saw her 
husband’s fondness for wine; and this gave place 
to something like anxiety when, after they had 
commenced housekeeping, she observed the effects 
of his daily indulgence at the table. Against this 
she ventured a gentle remonstrance. His reply 
sent her to her chamber in tears. How long she 
wept alone he did not know, for he had not calcu- 
lated the effects of his words, and was ignorant of 
the force with which they had fallen upon her 
heart. 

There had never been the semblance of unkind- 
ness on the part of the young husband before. 
But his wife ventured, unknowingly, upon forbid- 
den ground. There was one affection of his mind 
stronger than even the love of his bride, and that 
was a perverted affection, derived from his father, 
and making, as it were, a part of his very life. So 
long as this was unchecked in its course, no ripple 
appeared on the surface of his feelings. But the 
moment it was opposed, the even flow of his tem- 
per was disturbed, and he exhibited himself in a 
new light to the sincere, gentle, loving creature he 
had taken to his bosom. 

Tremblingly she shrank from him, and when 
she came next into his presence there was a timid- 
ity in her half-downcast eyes that only passed away 
when he spoke to her in his usual affectionate 
tone. 

It was the first and last time Mrs. Greenfield 
ventured a word in opposition to her husband’s 
too free indulgence in the pleasure of drinking. 
But from the moment a fear of consequences stole 
into her heart, no persuasion could induce her to 


acts was to stock his cellar with a choice variety | join him in a glass of wine at the table, as she 


of old liquors, selected for him by a wine mer- 
chant whose taste in such matters was considered 
faultless. Wine and brandy he made as indis- 
pensable to the dinner-table as bread, and he coro- 
menced using them very much after the fashion 
pursued by his father in earlier times. His dining 
hour was four o’clock, and as he made it a rule not 
to go back to the warehouse after dinner, he had 
leisure to sleep off the effects of any over indulgence 
he might fall into. 


had done in the beginning. He therefore drank 
alone. 

Thus it went on, the debasing passion growing 
-tronger and stronger, until its indulgence often 
exceeded the bounds of all propriety, and sent its 
slave reeling to his home in broad daylight. 

Sad, sad was the lot of the young, beautiful, ac- 
complished and loving wife. Henry Greenfield 
possessed his share of excellent qualities, and they 


had won and still claimed her affectionate regard. 




















Her love was true and tender, and this made the | 
pain she suffered the more severe. For his honest 
spirit, for his unselfish regard for the good of | 
others, for his many good and generous qualities, | 
she honored, admired and loved him, But alas! | 
how was all clouded by the one overmastering | 
passion! How did the fine gold become dim! | 
How over all that was beautiful rested a dark, dis- | 
torting shadow! 

In the lapse of time a babe came, with its bless- 
ing of innocence, to the dwelling of Henry Green- | 
field. The love of offapring was with him, as with 
his father, a strong feeling; and when the child | 
was laid in his arms he experienced a thrill of | 
pleasure as exquisite as strong. Even if her own | 
heart had not been filled to joyfulness with a new 
love, the sight of her husband as he bent over the | 
dear pledge of affection would have amply repaid | 
the mother for all she had endured in giving to 
the world a new being. 

Time went on, and the babe grew into the heart | 
of its father ; but in one thing the mother was dis- 
appointed—he was not won from his sensual in- | 
dulgence. Another innocent came ere the first | 
had reached its second summer, and stil] another | 
followed. | 

But for the weakness under which Henry Green- | 
field labored, his would have been one of the | 
happiest of homes. He loved fervently the gentle | 
being who moved by his side, and scarcely less 
than worshiped the sweet children she had brought 
him. 

By the time his eldest boy, a most lovely child, 
reached his fourth year, Henry Greenfield had 
become so much enslaved that even he took the | 
alarm, and made some ineffectual efforts to break 
away from the bondage in which he was held. 
But he was not as a strong man tied with light 
flaxen cords, but as a child bound with ropes. He 
felt for a time the struggle to bein vain. As it} 
usually happens, when any long-indulged propen- | 
sity receives a sudden check, that it runs riot as | 
soon as free, the effort to restrain himself was fol- | 
lowed by a deeper indulgence. And this was con- 
tinued until shame aroused him again into a re- | 
sistance that proved as ineffectual as the first. 

Not understanding that only in a total abandon- | 
ment of every species of Mtoxicating drinks was | 
there the least chance of safety, Greenfield sought | 
to reform his habit of indulgence by placing cer- | 
tain restrictions on his appetite. But he might as 
well have tried to hold a wild bird from its forest 
home with a web of gossamer. To taste was to 
fall. There was for him no nicely-balanced equi- 
librium between sobriety and drunkenness. The 
most he could do was to curb his appetite during 
the business portion of the day, and for this re- 
straint it claimed a freer indulgence when he re- 
tired from the eye of public observation into his | 
home. 


| 
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CHAPTER VI. 
| HAT sadder spectacle is there than that of 
a man in the very prime of life, fitted in 
every way for usefulness, and surrounded by all that 
can make life pleasant, falling beneath the para- 
lyzing touch of the monster intemperance, and 
dragging those who love him, down into the deep 
places of wretchedness? Such a spectacle was 
presented by Henry Greenfield when he entered 
his thirty-third year. And so changed had he 
become, that he would not permit his father or 
mother to make the slightest allusion to his evil 
habit without an angry retort, thus cutting off all 
the hopes they had cherished of one day being 
able to show him his folly in such a light as to 
win him from his evil way. 
As for his wife, from the day her first word of 
remonstrance was thrown back upon her, she had 
never ventured upon the experiment of a second. 


| From every one she carefully concealed the ex- 


tent of his fall from sobriety, and even when ques- 
tioned by her own mother, evaded all direct 
answers. But so rapidly did her husband begin 
to move in his downward way, that her long suf. 
fering spirit was aroused into a wild alarm, under 
the influence of which she called one day to see 
the elder Mrs. Greenfield, and unburdened, for the 
first time, her troubled feelings. The mother 
heard her weeping. But she had no healing balm 
for her wounded heart; no hopeful words for her 
drooping spirit. She had nothing to give but tears. 

After Agnes went away, Mrs. Greenfield held a 
long conference with her husband. But no light 
dawned upon them. On the next day, Henry 
took his two eldest boys, of whom he continued to 
be exceedingly fond, to an exhibition especially 
designed for children. After leaving the exhibi- 
tion room, he brought them into the warehouse, 
which was not far off, to see their grandfather. 


| Two lovelier children are not often seen, nor were 


any more tenderly beloved than they. Their 
father brought them into a little retired office, es- 
pecially assigned to the use of the elder Mr. Green- 
field. After they had been caressed, and had re- 
lated the curious and wonderful things which they 
had seen, they ran out to talk with the young men 
in the warehouse, and the father and son were left 
alone. 

“Dear little creatures!” 
Greenfield, after a pause. 

Henry, who was entirely sober, affirmed the 
sentiment. There was another brief pause, and 
the elder Mr. Greenfield said : 

“But my heart aches whenever I see them.” 

His son looked surprised. 

“Yes, Henry, it aches. Sit down, and I will 
tell you why.” 

The young man hesitat-d. He felt that another 
remonstrance was coming, and he wished nothing 
said on the old subject. 


said the elder Mr. 
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“Sit down, my son,” said the old gentleman ; | ties of hisown mind, This is the reason why a 


“T wish to tell you a secret that I ought long 
since to have divulged, but shame has kept me 
silent.’ 

Henry sat down and looked wonderingly into 
the face of his father. 

“T need not ask you whether you love your 
children,” began Mr. Greenfield. “I know that 
they are exceedingly dear to you. I know that 
you would do almost anything to secure their 
good, And yet, Henry, you have cursed them 
with a direful curse.” 

“Me, father? Are you beside yourself?” 

“No, my son; I speak but the words of truth 
and soberness. Listen to me, and I will unburden 
my heart of something that has been on it for 


years. I should have told you long ago. Will | 


you promise new to hear me patiently ?” 

“Surely, I can do no less,” replied the son, who 
was taken altogether by surprise at his father's 
strange words. 

“ Everybody says that Henry bears a remark- 
able resemblance to yourself,’ said Mr. Green- 
field. 

“T know. And I can see in his disposition 
already, traits resembling my own.” 

“Why is this?” 

“T am his father.” 

“ And therefore he is like you. Yes, that is the 
simple truth. You are aware of a habit you have 
of placing the fingers of your right hand against 
your temple when musing?” 

“T never thought about it, but I believe it 
is so.” 

“ You are doing it now.” 

“Solam. I’ve observed that Henry occasion- 
ally does the same thing.” 

“True. Look at him now, listening to some- 
thing one of the young men is saying.” 

“Tsee. His fingers are on his temple.” 

“ Why is it?” 

The young man looked thoughtful, but did not 
answer. ; 

“You also have a slight twitching in one of 
your eyebrows.” 

“T know; and Henry has the same.” 

“‘ He walks like you, he stands like you—in fact, 
he is your miniature image. Every one remarks 
this.” 

“True.” 

“ Why is it?” 

“T am his father.” 

“Yes, but you did not give him a body. Why, 
then, in body, and in the aotions of his body, does 
he resemble you in so remarkable a degree ?” 

The son again looked thoughtful. 

“Ts it not because he derives from you that 
form into which God breathes the breath of life? 
Depend upon it, Henry, every father, as a rule, 
transmits to his offspring, more or less, the quali- 


| child resembles his parents. If in the body, then, 
there be a resemblance, how much more so in the 
mind? Do you fully comprehend what I say?” 

“ Clearly.” 

“Tt is a solemn fact, that children generally in- 
herit the mental qualities of their parents.” 

“Oh, certainly ; I never doubted that this was 
80, although I have never had occasion to think 
much about it,” 

“You can then clearly understand that the 
greatest blessing parents can bestow upon their 
children is a legacy of good affections.” 

“ Explain what you mean by this in other words, 
please.” 

“Tf our children inherit our tendencies ; if our 
habits descend to them as heirlooms ; how all-im- 
| portant is it that we should, for their sakes, seek 
God’s help to cultivate good affections and reform 
evil habits! For if we do not do so, our children 
that our born while we indulge in such evils will 
in all probability be cursed with an inclination 
for the same things.” 

“ What a doctrine!” exclaimed the young man, 
as he drew a long, quivering breath. 

“Yet as true as that the sun shines in heaven,” 
said Mr. Greenfield, solemnly. 

“T cannot doubt it,’ was the musing, serious 
reply. 

“And now, Henry,” said the father—and his 
voice was slightly agitated—“ let me bring this 
home to you by evidences of a most painful and 
heart-aching character. You are my son, and as 
such have been cursed by your father.” 

“Do not say so!” interrupted the young man, in 
a deprecating voice. 

“ Listen,” continued his father, “and let every 
word I say, be well considered. For many years 
before you were born, I indulged a love for stimu- 
lating liquors, until it grew to such a habit that it 
became my chief pleasure. You have yourself 
seen how freely I used wine and brandy every 
day ; but you did not know that for years, I left 
the dinner-table so near to intoxication that I 
would have staggered in the street. But it was 
even so. Is it any wonder, then, that I cursed you 
with an inclination to the very evil that I had in- 
dulged? But I did iy understand how sad an 
inheritance I had left my child, until it was too late 
to guard him from the approach of exciting causes. 
My own hand placed temptation before him. I 
not only bequeathed a natural inclination to in- 
dulge in drinking to excess, but I kindled the 
fiery desire in his bosom ere reason came, with 
its calm dictation, to restrain him. I cannot 
wonder that he fell! I cannot wonder that his 
appetite had more influence over him than the 
tears and entreaties of his parents and friends! 
God help him! for there is no power on earth 
that is strong enough to save.” 
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The very agitation felt by Mr. Greenfield, closed 
for a time his utterance. His son made no reply, 


but sat fixed as a statue, with his eyes upon the | 


floor. In a few minutes, Mr. Greenfield resumed, 
but in a lower and calmer yet very earnest 
voice. 

“ Henry, if the curse had been permitted to die 
with yon; if the sin of the father had not de- 
scended to the third generation—” 

“Father!” exclaimed the young man, in an 
agitated voice. 
been struck with a sudden pain. 

“Tf” went on Mr. Greenfield, “you had not 
fallen into the same dreadful evil, and entaied 
upon your children the same dreadful curse—” 

“Q father! say no more, say no more!” ejacu- 
lated Henry, in a voice of agony, rising as he 
spoke. “Your words almost madden me.” 


And with this he turned off abruptly, and going | 


into the warehouse, took his children by the hand, 
and led them away. 

“Father,” said little Henry, taking hold of a 
wine-glass that stood by his plate, a few minutes 
after the family of the younger Mr. Greenfield as- 


sembled around the dinner-table on that day— | 


“can’t John fill my glass, now ?” 


The custom had been, to let Henry have a glass | 


of light wine with his dessert. But the child’s taste 
had been already morbidly excited, and he craved 
the stimulating draught even before the time at 
which in ordinary course it would be given 
him. 

The words of old Mr. Greenfield had been, as it 
were, burning themselves into the mind of his son 
since the moment of their utterance. He had 


tried to disbelieve them, but that wasa vain effort. | 


He felt that all was but too true, and that he had in 
his hand the key which unlocked the mystery of 
his own insatiable thiret. Nothing had been de- 
cided in his mind up to the moment when the re- 
quest of his child came with startling corrobora- 
tion of all he had heard. 

“Say, father, can’t John fill my glass, now?” 


came again, ere he found time to reply in fitting | 


words to the first request. 

“No, my dear,” he answered, with forced com 
posure of voice. Then turning to the waiter, he 
said : 

“ John, you may remove the wine and brandy to 
the sideboard.” 

The waiter obeyed, but merely piaced the de- 
canters on the sideboard. 

“Lock them up,” said Mr. Greenfield. 

“Can’t I have some wine ?” asked again the lit- 
tle boy, looking really distressed at losing his ac- 
customed glass. 

“No, my dear; it is not good for you,” replied 
his father, kindly. 

“Bat you drink it, father. 
you?” 


Isn’t it good for 


The tone was that of one who had | 


“No, dear,” replied Mr. Greenfield, after a 
| slight pause. “Tt is not good for either of us, and 
we won’t drink any more of it.” 

Mrs. Greenfield looked up surprised, but her 
husband avoided her eyes. What a light went 
over her face ! 

The child seemed but half-satisfied. When the 
dessert came, he would eat a little, and then fin- 
ger his glass with the air of one who, for want of 
something, could not enjoy the good things spread 
before him; and this was continued until the 
meal was finished. On leaving the table, his fruit 
and pastry were but half-eaten. 

All this his father observed, and with deeply 
painfu] emotions. He saw that the perverted ap- 
petite which he had received from his father was 
entailed upon his own child, and with an increased 
| susceptibility of excitement. 

“ How shall I save him?” came almost aloud 
from his lips, as he closed the door of his chamber 
| after him, and threw himself upon his bed—not 
to sleep, as usual, but to think; perfectly sober 
after leaving the dinner-table, and for the first time 
in many years, 

We cannot follow the unhappy man through 
the long and anxious period that elapsed from the 
day of his reform—he never placed the cup of 
confusion again to his lips—until his ehildren en- 
tered the world as men, subject to all its thousand 
temptations. Enough for the practical bearing 
of our story to say that, after fully explaining to 
his wife, the nature and extent of the danger with 
which their offspring were surrounded, he united 
with herin an unwearied guardianship over them, 
that made the removal of stimulating drinks from 
their sight and taste ever a thing of primary im- 
portance. Yet with all this, he knew too well 
that they must ever be in danger——that for them 
to touch, taste or handle, was to put their souls 
in jeopardy. Sometimes, in moments of a more 
| vivid realization of the peril that surrounded them, 
he wished that they had died as infants. But 
after years brought his reward, and he saw his 
sons enter the world temperate from principle. 
He did not, however, let them go forth as men 
without giving them—in order to make assurance 
doubly sure—the history of himself and father, 
which we have related, and enjoining them to 
guard their offspring, as he had guarded them. 
| “For,” said he, “intemperance is a thing that 
| is visited upon the children even unto the third 
| and fourth generation.” 
| And let the writer add, so in every other evil 
| that is indulged until it becomes a habit. If we 
| would save our children from the vice, or sin of 
| intemperance, let us be temperate ourselves, and 
thus give them healthy ~hysical as well as moral 
| constitutions. If we would save them from theft, 
let us be honest in all our dealings; not honest in 
| & mere legal sense, but honest at heart. If we 
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would not have our children tempted to commit 
murder while in the heat of passion, let us beware 
how we cherish a feeling of hatred toward others ; 
for we transmit to our children the qualities of 
affections and passions by which we are ruled. If 
we are honest, virtuous, chaste and temperate, 
our children will be born with honest, virtuous, 
chaste and temperate inclinations, but if we 
wrong our neighbors—if we are covetous—if we 
are impure—if we indulge in the evil of intem- 
perance, or any other evil, our children will be 
inclined to th: very nature they inherited from us 
to do the same things. This is no idle fiction—no 
cunningly devised fable—but a most solemn and 
important truth. 

Men labor diligently to lay up this world’s goods 
with which to bless their children; but who is 
careful to deny himself the gratification of every 
evil lust and passion in order to bless them in a 
higher, truer and more real sense. 

But enough. If what is already written, fails 
to impress the mind of the reader, further argu- 
ment would be useless. And so we cast this seed 
into the minds of the people, believing it to be 
good seed, and trusting that a portion will fall 
into good ground. If no tidings of the harvest 
ever reach us, we will yet believe that the seed 
has taken root somewhere and yielded its proper 
fruit. T.8. A. 

THE END. 


Vurear Hasirs.—Asking questions, private 
and personal, is a vulgar habit, and telling your 
own business, which no one wants to hear, is 
another. Asking the cost of a present that has 
been made to you, loud talking in public, hard 
staring at table, insolent disrespect to husband, 
wife, sister or brother, showing temper in trifles, 
and making scenes in public, showing an embar- 
rassing amount of fondness and making love in 
public, covert sneers of which people can see the 
animus if they do not aways understand the drift, 
persistent egotism which talks forever of itself and 
cannot even feign the most passing interest in 
another, detraction of friends and it may be of 
relatives, a husband telling of his wife’s unpleas- 
antness, a wife complaining of her husband’s 
faults, the bold assumption of superiority and the 
servile confession of infinite unworthiness—all 
these are signs and evidences of vulgarity—vul- 
garity of a far worse type than that which eats its 
fish with a steel knife, and says “ You was,” and 
‘“‘ Each of the men were.” 


How frequently do circumstances, at first sight 
the most trivial and unimportant, exercise a 
mighty and permanent influence on our habits 
and pursuits !—how frequently is a stream turned 
aside from its natural course by some little rock 
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MY PIANO. 


from childhood even to maturer years, it was 

a piano, and as I grew into girl and woman. 
hood the hope of possessing one of my own beamed 
upon the horizon of my life as the ultimatum of 
earthly enjoyment. 

Music was a passion of no ordinary power with me 
When less than ten years old I would listen with 
streaming eyes and nervous tremors to Beethoven’s 
grand sonatas and Mendelssohn’s “Songs without 
Words.” Many a night have I wept myself 
to sleep thinking of those of my mates whc, 
more fortunate than myself, might own a piano 
and have an instructor; bat ah! how little they 
seemed to value these treasures. I had yet to 
learn that painful lesson, that we mortals value 
most what we may not have. But after a time, 
that Providence which governs circumstances, 
opened a door for my struggling, hungry soul. 
“That friend whom not thy fantastic will, but the 
great and tender heart in thee craveth, shall gravi- 
tate to thee!” Why may not the same be true of 
music, art, or any sorely longed-for opportunity? 

A dear old German master, who taught in our 
seminary, accidentally discovered this absorption 
of mine, and took me to his house for daily lessons. 

“The child has talent. See what a musical 
head. She shall learn and do me credit. What 
care I for pay. Here I must teach these girls who 
do not know a harmony from a caterwaul. Bah! 
But this child has a divine ear. She shall learn, 
It is play to teach her. She shall rest me well.” 

So said Von Shroeder to my mother, and it was 
then arranged that my lessons begin forthwith. 
Those were happy days. Difficulties had no power 
to daunt or weary me, but served only to inspire. 
Friends were astonished at my progress, and said, 
“She will make a mark in the musical world.” 
But my master was delighted. 

“T will teach you German, little one; then you 
shall go to Germany and hear the great masters.” 
“Oh, how delightful!’ I cried, with childish en- 
thusiasm, and studied early and late to further this 
hope. 

The five sunny years spent in Von Shroeder’s 
music-room left me no need to fret for want of a 
piano. But we were poor at home. There were 
younger brothers and sisters coming up to be edu- 
cated, My father was feeble in health and could 
do but little toward supporting his family. I was 
eighteen years old then, and it was time to put my 
talent to practical use. I would teach. I had not 
forgotten my dream of Germany, but it could wait. 
I was in the midst of a grand old symphony the 
cext day, and so lost in its beautiful passages that 
I did not hear the opened door or well-known step, 
until my teacher touched my shoulder, saying: 


| there was any one thing my heart was set on 





or knoll, causing it to make an abrupt turn! 





“ How grandly you play, Helen. I never heard 
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a woman equal you. What strength you have in 
your arms and hands, What perfect control. I 
am glad. I am proud. 
Germany ?” 

I was proud, too, at such words of praise from 
him; but here was my opportunity. 

“ Dear master,” said I, eagerly, “I cannot go to 
Germany now. I have no money, and it would 
take a great deal. Iam poor. They are poor at 
home, and I must help the rest. Will you find me 
a place to teach ?” 

“T have money enough for both, child. Come 
with me to dear, old fatherland. There you will be 
great some day, with that musical head of yours. 
[ will take good care of you and make you very 
happy. Can you not go with me, little one?” 

The hot blood leaped to my face in torrents, and 
I bowed my head upon the piano in confusion 
and astonishment. I had never thought that he 
meant thts. And had it been in his heart all these 
past, happy years? If so, what must he have 
thought of the liberty of childish abandon with 
which I had treated him? In my shame and anger 
I forgot that it could not have been an evil thought, 
or he would not to-day have offered me the first 
place in his heart. I could not lift my head, but 
sobbed in silence, he standing by stroking my hair 
with gentle touch. 

“Are you so frightened, poor little dove?” he 
said. “I see, she thinks the master too old. She 
cannot love him. She gives her heart to a younger 


man. Bur no one loves her so well. Yet I will 


go away and let her be happy,” and sighing, | 


wearily, he turned away. 

I sprung up to detain him. 
eagerness I caught his hand and kissed it. 
how he smiled. 

“ You dear, old master !” I cried, “ you shall not 
leave me so. All I have and am you have made 
me. How I bless you and love you for that. But 
what a poor little wife 1 would make. Don’t 
think of it,” I cried, trembling. ‘‘1 did want to 
go with you to Germany. I was your little 


Ah, 


girl, 
now—” 

“T have made a big blunder and spoiled it all, 
I see. You cannot go to Germany with me unless 
you are my wife, Helen. Think once more. Can’t 
you be that, child?” 

I turned away and shook my head. 
tell him of that other heart to whom I had pledged 
my life when they could spare me at home. 


I could not 


Are you ready to go to | 


With the old-time | 


You my best of masters and friends; but | 


| 


| borne when accepted as merely right. 





| to my undisciplined life—how much older than 

| when he came back to me ten years later | 

“No! no!” I repeated, imploringly, vexed and 

| despairing at my dilemma. “ You must not hope. 

| You must forget your poor little pupil.” 

| He stooped and kissed me upon my brow, say- 
ing: 

“Tf ever you have trouble, let me know, child,” 

and went out and left me. 

I did not see him again, but just after he sailed 
| I received a musical offer from a neighboring city 
|which far exceeded my most sanguine hopes. I 
knew to whose influence and kindness I was in- 
debted, and although thankful, could be womanly 
enough to grieve for the pain I had given. For 
two years my success, musically, was more than I 
I was “one of Von Shroeder’s pupils,” 
and he had advertised me far and near. During 
this time I was able to lift a great burden of debt 
| and care from my family, and was about purchas- 
| ing my long-coveted piano—a most beautiful in- 

strument—when my father died. This involved 
expenses and changes which took all my surplus 
funds, and my hopes must wait. My marriage, 
also, was necessarily postponed. But another two 
years brought the wedding-day. I had helped buy 
and furnish the new home, and oh, joy of joys, 
|there was to be a piano, all my own, at last. 
When we came back from our holiday among the 
mountains, “Charley” and I were to go together 
and buy it. I think my husband sometimes thought 
I loved my music better than I did himself, but 
he did not complain so long as my talent brought 
| him eclat and money, too. 

When we reached home we found that some 
business venture of Charley’s had proved a failure. 
| He was out of money and in debt. I did not stop 
to blame or argue the point. I knew what my 
husband thought and expected, and I met the 
emergency with the little help I could. Putting 
at his disposal the thousand dollars which was to 
have gone into my elegant “Chickering Grand,” 
I said, choking back my disappointment: 

“Take it, Charley, I can work and earn it again. 
| It’s a long road that has no turn, they say,” with 

a poor attempt at a smile. 

“That’s hard on you, Nellie,” he replied. “ But 

if I have good luck you shall have it again.” 

He thought it merely my duty as a wife. So it 

was; but I do not think the sacrifice was as easily 
Human 
| nature is so weak under the lash of duty, you know, 


deserved. 


“T am sorry; so serry,” I said, “but it would reader. We are ashamed to own it, but how we 


not be right for me to go now. I must work to 
help the rest, first.” 
“T will come back for you in two years. I can 


wait five more,” he cried, eagerly. “1 have waited 


| crave the stimulus of praise! 


| enthusiasm, but more determination. I would win 
| yet. “What for?” I sometimes queried. I hardly 


Well, I took hold of my art that year with less 




















































five years for this—a few more are not too many | knew, but roused myseif with a shiver that [ 
if you will let me hope!” | should be so apathetic when but a three months’ 
Did he forget that he was old ? for so it seemed | wife. However, something was wrong. I felt it 
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as we feel a storm when all is clear. Charley | that followed. Months after my husband’s death, 
didn’t care to stay with me, and seldom did, on | I found myself in the home of my childhood, re. 
the evenings that I sacredly devoted myself to| covering from a low nervous fever: mercifully 
husband and home. I thought that I loved him, | unconscious of the painful past, for so long a time, 
but it was plain that we were not suited to one | that friends were alarmed for my intellect. Yet 
another, and that we bored each other painfully. | it was only a reaction as one must experience, 
He hated music, and only tolerated it from forced | whose life-centres have been strained to their 
politeness and as a means of support. It was my utmost limit. Rallying slowly, I was conscious of 
idol, and shocking as the confession may seem, | but little, save a dead, dumb weight—an incubus 
one to which my husband could hold no comparison. like some horrid nightmare, which I could not 

At the end of the year I put another thousand | shake off, as regarded the near past; but my mind 
dollars into a piano. I thought I was glad, but | would revert to those bright years of my girlhood, 
there was no one to be glad with me, and some-| spent in the sunny music-room with the good 
how I was so weary with the repeated disappoint- | old master, with a strange sense of peace and rest. 
mente of my life—so tired of its continued strug- My youngest sister had a pretty cabinet piano, 
gle, that now the coveted goal was reached, it | from whose notes I was daily wooing the best 
seemed but a bauble. Such is the seeming per- balm. One night I had been playing one of 
versity and inconsistency of the human heart, I | Chopin’s wondrous conceptions, till, from very ex- 
was about tosay. Butis it not rather a part of cess of feeling I was forced to pause. I heard my 
the discipline of life? one of those processes by | mother saying from the inner room, “I wish 
which every human soul may be rounded, devel- | Helen’s old teacher would return from Germany. 
oped and completed, in the hands of the great It would do her more good than anything else. | 

Architect, if it but submit to this plan ? | heard in town that he was expected to assist in the 

Did I ever think of that friend—my old music- | Thomas Orchestra this season.” 

master, who understood me better than thought?! My heart gave a great bound, and stood stil), 
Ah! yes; yet I dared not think, lest I should re- | and I caught at the instrument for support. Ina 
proach myself with “a mistake.” I know now, | moment memory flooded my soul with all the bit 
that there are no mistakes when a soul is under |ter past. The disappointment, shame and strug- 
the pilotship of Providence. Another year a gle, surged over me again. I saw anew my lost 
birdling came to the home-nest, perhaps to heal | home, my boy’s grave, my husband’s death-bed. 
my wounded spirit with a cerement of new love | But over and above all, I felt that I had found 
and hope. My child should reap the benefits | my destiny, and wondered that I had been so blind. 
of my toil and talent, and live to be proud of his | Strangely enough, I was not impatient. I could 
mother. His father, too, was beguiled daily into | afford to wait in quietness for the completion of a 
a few hours at home, by his infantile sweetness, | joy that was already mine. 
and had we not now one thing in common? I| A few nights after this, as I was playing a Te 
could work again with pleasure and enthusiasm. | Deum, which he had loved so well, a shadow 
And praise was very sweet for my boy’s sake. I | crossed the moonlit room. I knew by instinct 
knew my husband was living “ fast,” loosely, and | whose; thought moves with wondrous speed. It 
brought the fumes of wine in his fevered breath, | was but an instant that we looked into each other's 
but I hoped and prayed that his boy would save | eyes, ere I sprang into those outstretched arms. 
him. But, O reader, I know now that an angel| No shame. No fear. Why should there be? 
from heaven cannot save a man, when once within | Was it not my place at last? Was the master any 
the fiendish grasp of intemperance ! | less lord of my heart and life, that I had steeled 

I found myself at twenty-three, with impaired myself for ten weary years? 

health, and could not work as much as formerly.| “Poor dove!” he whispered, “bow wet her 

Charley was heavily in debt, losing business and | wings are! Let her fold them here, and find 

friends, and I came home one night from a musi-| shelter, warmth and food. I knew she would 

cale, to find my piano gone, my home and furni- come, if I could wait.” 

ture sold, and my husband stupefied with liquor. | “*Thy fate and mine are sealed ! 

That winter our boy sickened and died. I think Let the great river take us to the Main,’”’ 

he pined from homesickness, after we left our|I answered in reply. But when Von Shroeder 

pretty home, and changed his faithful nurse for a | turned to the inner room to greet my friends, they 

cheaper girl. I thought to have died, too, but my | found I had fainted in the chair where he had 
husband was attacked with brain-fever, and needed | placed me. It is well that joy never kills. It 
for many weeks my closest care. God knows I | needed but this, to bring me back to life and labor. 
tried to save him, but he sank in spite of all,| How eagerly I took hold of my art again, with 
with but a few conscious moments to whisper of|such an inspiration to heart and hand! But 
repentance and prayer. | trouble had worn deep, and I was far from strong, 
I do not think I remembered much of the year | although too happy to heed. It was well, then, 
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that a wise and tender heart took heed for me. | 
My master—for so I loved to call him still, and | 


yielded gladly to a will so wise, so tender and 
deep controlled—insisted that the “ Fatherland ” 
would complete a cure, and thither we were bound, 
I was to realize 
As to home and 


as soon as spring breezes came, 
my dream of Germany at last. 
prospects, I had not even cared to inquire, so sat- 
isfied with present good, although rumor had 
whispered ofan elder brother’s death, and thus an 
inheritance most unexpected. But little of all 
this filled my heart when bidding friends and 
country adieu, neither a thought of the disparity 
of years; but rest and strength in a broad, patient, 
loyal soul. 

Little one,” said my husband, during the first 
evening on shipboard, ‘‘do you know what a very 
old man I am getting to be ?” 

‘Old, indeed !” I cried, indignantly. “ How old, 
pray - 

“ Very old, indeed, Helen. 

99 


Don’t you see my 
rray hair 

[hat’s nothing like it. 
But you do not seem nearly so old as ten years 


no sign at all. I 


“That is because you are older, and have suf- 
fered. I am getting to be an old man!” 

“Well, I am glad of it, dear, old darling. That 
is just as it should be. I like old people best. 
They have no egotism, no selfishness. They are 
thoroughly good. Now you will take care of me 
I never had any one old enough before.” 

I saw that he was eatisfied, as he kissed me, 
with that rare, sweet smile of his, which, oh, joy! 


can never grow old; and there in the moonlight, 


as we paced the deck of our floating palace, I told 


I had never ventured before, 


him of all the past 
He grasped 


although I knew it was his right. 
my hand until it ached, when I told him of the 
lost home and piano, and wept with me over the 
death of my angel boy. 

“Don’t tell me more, dear child,” he cried; 
“how I wanted to have saved you all, Helen, but 
the dear Gott knew best.” 

Sach an hour of perfect peace and satisfaction 
is known alone to those who have suffered, 
waited, and thus been prepared for highest good. 
It comes not always to first love ; oftener with riper 
years, and graver hearts, who, looking back over 
thorny paths and arid deserts, can say, as did we, 
with bowed heads and reverent voices, “ Lord, it is 
well!” 

Months later, when we had traversed sea and 
land, and feasted on art and nature, till we were 
longing for the delights of home, my husband said: 

“ Helen, I have one more spot for you to visit, 
and then we will go home.” 

The next day we drove out to a charming villa 
on the Rhine ; one of those spots which make the 
old world famous. 
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“Tt is vacant, dear, and we have leave from the 
owner to go through the place.” 

The house was marked by age, and showed that 
it had been an hereditary estate for generations; 
but many suites of rooms were furnished in the 
perfection of modern art and taste. The grounds 
were another paradise. Delighted as a child, to 
find myself loose in such a place, I flew from 
room to room, pausing at last to listen to my hus- 
band’s master touch sweeping across the keys of a 
superb piano. 

“Do like it 

“It is heavenly,” [ replied with enthusiasm. 
and 


you ma chere?” he asked. 


“And the place—ah! could we live die 
here !” 

Again that heavenly smile, as rising from the 
instrument he folded me to his heart. ‘ Darling, 
it is yours. Can you stay in Germany for this?” 

A little low cry was his only answer, till remem- 
bering what he asked, the burning words came 
welling to the lips: 

“Not for this, but for you, my love, my love! 
mine, ours ?—all this beauty, 

Oh! it is too much !” 

But let me 


Are you sure that it 


But is itnot adream 
and comfort, and joy? 

“Nay, not too much, dear wife 
hear you try the piano. 
suits? If so, nothing shall ever rob you of 
this.” 

I cannot tell 
echoed back my touch. 


how long the wondrous notes 
My husband's eyes were 
my inspiration, and the verdict there, was all I 
needed. He drew me away at last, to the recess 
of the deep bay window, and with the last rays of 
the setting sun glorifying his kingly form and 
noble face, said with the old-time tender touch 
upon brow and hair: 


“iMy Oh, we will walk this world 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end. 
And so through 


That no man knows. 


wife, my 


those dark gates, across the wild 
My hopes and thine 
Accomplish thou my manhood; and thyself—are 
one 
yor 


Lay thy sweet hand in mine, and trust to me 


Mrs. H. H.S. Tuompson. 


No Eyves.—The indifferent, unobserving hus- 


band is a sore trial to his wife. During his ab- 
sence throughout the livelong day the 
been busy, mind and hands, preparing some lit- 
tle surprise, some unexpected pleasure, to make 
his home more attractive than ever. He enters, 
seemingly sees not what was done to please him 
more than if he were a blind man, and has noth- 
ing more to say about it than if he were dumb. 
Many a loving wife has borne in her heart an abid- 


wife has 


| ing sorrow, day after day, from causes like this, un- 


til, in process of time, the fire and enthusiasm of 


|her original nature has burnt out, and indiffer- 


ence spreads over the household. 
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BLUEBELL, | the brightness of the skies above; and once, re- 
A TALE OF A HONEYMOON. |turning laden with her beloved spoils, she had 
aL BA | been christened “ Bluebell,” and the name had 

N the first day of June, some few summers | clung to her thenceforth. 
back, there was a so-called “quiet” wedding} “An’ she were as good as she were pretty, an’ 
in the gray old church of a little fishing-vil- | soft-hearted an’ stout-hearted, all in one like; an’ 
lage. It was called “quiet” because the nsual I reckon I sha’n’t come across her double in my 
throng of gayly-equipped guests was absent, be- | life, I do—so there!” growled out a blue-jerseyed 
cause there was no rush of many carriages, no | fisherman, who had run up from the beach to see 
loud clamor of bells, no butterfly bevy of girls at-| the last of his favorite, and stood now, with a 


tendant on the bride; but though these festive | queer twinkle in his eyes, watching the cloud of 


signs were missing, that there was no lack of in- | dust about the rapidly vanishing carriage. 
terest in the event was shown by the crowds that} ‘‘Thesingin’ of a Sunday won't be nothin’, now. 
thronged the building itself and lined the path-| I shall give it up, I shall, now Miss Bluebell’s 
way from the porch to the gate. gone!’ mourned forth a rosy-cheeked girl, who 
A quick, infectious thrill, that found half-andible | had come to church decked out with smiles and 
vent in many a whispered blessing, ran through | big bunches of spring-flowers, but had now wept 
the gathering when the service ended, the girl- | her smiles away and cast her flowers at the bride’s 
bride rose from her knees and, with her hand in | feet, and looked disposed to fling after them every 
her husband’s clasp, turned her sweet April face | remaining pleasure in life. 
on her old friends once more. They thought she} ‘A’ why there, Keziah, you won’t miss her like 
had never been lovelier or more lovable than now, | me!” brokeina tired-looking matron with a baby in 
when they were losing her, and young and old | her arms and two more small creatures clinging 
pressed round about her as she passed down the | to her skirts. “Look how she come and tended 
flower-strewn aisle, hindering her steps with their | me, she did, last gleanin’ time, and cooked my man’s 
good wishes and farewells. wittels with her own hands, and kept things goin’ till 
In the full glory of the sunshine she stood one | I got on my feet again! It’s a fine-lookin’ gentle 
instant by the porch, and cast a parting look upon | man she’ve got for a husband, to be sure, and we 
a grave close by, then down the avenue of limes | don’t none of us ought to grudge her good luck; 
to the waiting carriage. A smile, half-glad, half- | all the same, I wish she worn’t gone, I do!” 
sad, a tremulous “ good-bye,” and she was gone,| And the wish found sympathetic echo in a 
leaving Thorpe St. Edmunds very sad and very | chorus of many voices, and repeated itself in divers 
empty, and almost disposed to quarrel with the | fashions among the knots of people, who began 
fate which took from them their favorite, who had | slowly to disperse, till the church was left silent, 
been a centre of interest to every man, woman and |and the graveyard almost empty once more 
child since she first came among them, nigh | Among the little hillocks and headstones, how- 
twenty years before. | ever, a man still lingered. From a distant corner 
Then had appeared in the little village a quiet | he had watched the bride’s departure, and had 
lady in the deepest mourning, both of garb and | hung on the outskirts of the throng near enough 
spirit, her sole companion a baby-girl; and these | to catch much of her oft-repeated praise. Then, 
two, with their one servant, had long tenanted a | apparently idly scanning the inscriptions around 
cottage by the cliff. him, he had loitered still, until a jingling of keys 
As years went by the “widow lady,” as Mre.| and a grating bolt told him that the church was 
Mainwaring was called till her name became | being closed, when he carelessly strolled on the 
familiar, cast off her heavy emblems of sorrow | path beside the old clerk and hazarded the sugges- 
and loss, but to the end bore in her heart the grief tion that he, the said official, had done a good 
that lined her delicate face before its time. But | day’s business. 
grief found no part in the life of the happy little} “That remains to be proved, sir,” sententiously 
one for whom she had lived. The baby-girl grew, | answered old Simon. “ Marryin’s, sir, is very un- 
as the summers passed by, from the pretty elf who | certain things at the best of times, an’, to them as 
haunted the rock-pools, and played with the curl- | looks at the matter rightly, there ain’t the same 
ing waves, and shrieked with delight when crabs | solid satisfaction in them as there is in buryin’s. 
made capture of her rosy toes, into a slim, shy | But we most on us has to go through both; an’ 
maiden, answering to the name of “ Gertrude | let’s hope them as has gone through the fust 
Mainwaring,” but known far better as “ Miss | this day won’t have no cause to repent.” 
Bluebell.” For in the springtime the child had “Tf all those good folk speak the truth ”—with 
divided her allegiance between sea and flowers | a nod at the retreating throng—“ the bridegroom 
and, leaving her restless, ever-present friend, | is a lucky man.” 
had been wont to steal off to the woods, and for| “Right you are, sir; he is a lucky man. An’ 
long hours revel among the blossoms that rivaled let him be as proud as he choose—an’ they do say 
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he’s a werry proud man—he’ll find nothin’ in 
Miss Bluebell that he can’t be proud on. She’s a 
little lady, she is, from top to toe; an’, if he’d tens 
upon tens of thousands to give her, she’d be worth 
them all!” 

“Then the young lady is rich! She has mar- 
ried well!” interrogated the stranger, flicking off 
the heads of daisies and buttercups with his 
stick. 

“They tell me so,” said Simon, proud to retail 
such important news even to a chance comer 
“ Of course she’ve money of her own, an’ a sight 
more than ever ’twas thought she would have too 
from her mother! That’s her very own to buy 
pins with if she like, an’ she haven’t tosay ‘ Thank 
you’ to no one for it; an’ then the talk is that Mr. 
Fe llowes, her good gentleman as is, have tied up 


ft, 


as much again hard an’ fast to her for her own 


spendin’. So our little Bluebell, as most on us 
call her, ’Il be a rich lady now; an’ I'll be bound 
she'll make them happy wherever she go, just as 
she have them she’ve left behind.” 

They had reached the gate; but the stranger 
still lingered, leaning, a shabby-genteel, gray- 
coated, middle-aged figure, against the railings of 
a big tomb. He put one further question, repeat 
ing the « ld clerk’s words 

“ More than it was thought she would have from 
her mother? Then her mother is dead ?” 

“Why, to be sure she is, poor thing; an’ there 
she lay !”” responded Simon, with a swing of the 
keys toward a grave a few yards off. ‘An’ anice 
harmless Christian lady as ever I buried; but 





never nothin’ so spirity as Miss Bluebell. Ten 
der an’ timersome by nature, I should say. Her 
troubles—losin’ her husband so young, I s’pose 


believe the 
her off. 


weighted her down like; an’ I do 
notion of losin’ Miss Bluebell finished 
She seemed right to fade away after yon gentle 
man came a-courtin’ an’ the marryin’ was fixed.” 

* And died ?” 

* There’s the date, sir—two months afore Christ 
mas. That’s why the marryin’ was kept so quiet 
and Miss Bluebell dressed sosober. But now, sir, 
if you please. The rector likes to see the gates 
closed ; an’ there he comes out the chancel door, 
along of Mr.—Lewis I think he signed hisself—a 
friend that was of the poor lady yonder; so I'l] 
trouble you—” 

“Good morning,” 
that Simon Woods was startled, and still wore a 
look of ludicrous surprise when the two gentlemen 


said the stranger, so abruptly 


reached him. 

“Whom are you looking after, Simon,” said the 
clergyman. 

“That, sir, I can’t say,” replied the clerk, still 
staring open-mouthed after his gray-coated ques 
tioner—“ leastways, I don’t know his name; but 
he’s a man that ain’t troubled with much mannera. 
Here he’ve been askin’ all sorts of questions ’bout | 


BLUEBELL. 
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our young lady, an’ then took hisself off like a 
shot, without leavin’ so much as‘ Thank you’ be- 
hind him!” 

“You have tired him with your tales, Simon,” 
West. feel the 
same interest in our bride, that we do. Mind you 
are back at the Rectory by four o’clock ; you re- 
member Miss Bluebell—ah, I shall never get 


laughed Mr. “Strangers can’t 


used to her other name, Mrs. Fellowes—left so 
much for you to look after!’ 

“All right, sir; I'll be back.” 

And Simon went his way, while the clergyman 
and the lawyer moved up the shaded path to the 
Rectory, Mr. West explaining as they went 

“This evening’s feasting is our Bluebell’s last 
plan—a better device certainly for giving pleasure 
to her poorer friends, than a gayer wedding would 
And yet, to tell the truth, I feel, like 
my wife, half sorry the dear child went away 


have been. 


without a little more of bridal finery about her.” 


“Superstition, my dear sir, superstition! 
laughed Mr. Lewis. “ There’s plenty of sunshine 


overhead and in their hearts to make our young 
couple happy. So far as one can see, there’s not 
a cloud in their sky now.” 


Long may it be so! 
“Yes, 


stractedly ; 


said the rect or, heartily. 
yes, resp mnded the iawyer, rathe: ab- 
“but 1 do wish I had been in England 
last year and had seen her poor mother more re 
cently. It would have been more”—then briskly, 
after a moment’s hesitation—“ But undoubtedly 
everything is all right! I have yet to receive 
those papers poor Mrs. Mainwaring left with you, 
Mr. West, and certain business of Bluebell’s to 
settle with you, so we must lose no time, as I must 
get back to town by the two o’clock train.” 

A hurried luncheon, the transfer of a small 
sealed packet to Mr. Lewis’s hands, sundry direc- 
tions about dismantling the cottage on the cliff. 
and then the “ friend of the family ” 
leaving with Mr. West a little note from Bluebell 


went his way, 


that fairly took the good man’s breath away. 

” Her dee pest love and gratitude, and this!” he 
cried, drawing his wife into his shabby little study 
and showing her the check—almost a year’s in- 
come—at sight of which poor Mrs. West’s nerves 
gave way at last, and, in spite of her boast that 
she would shed no tear on this wedding-day, she 
cried with thankfulness over this parting gift that 
was to them a blessing. 

“To think that Bluebell should be rich enough 


to give us this!” she exclaimed. “ And for years 
and years, | always thought them poor—poorer 
than ourselves, John! It was only during the 
last few years that Mrs. Mainwaring seemed so 
much better off. I can’t understand it.” 

“ Perhaps she always exercised a wider charity 
than we suspected,” replied the rector. “ But it’s 
idle speculating about that now. Bluebell 


made our two hearts thankful to-day, and may her 


has 
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546 ARTHUR’S HO 
own be the happier for it! But, oh, after having 
her in our home for six months, how we shall 
wiss her |” 

That evening, as the twilight stole on, the morn- 
ing’s bride stood, with her husband’s arm around 
her, watching from the wide-open window the 
fading sunset and the glimmering stars, listening, 
with trembling pity in her eyes, as he told her 
how in by-gone years, in boyhood almost, he had 
loved, or fancied he had loved, before, and she 
whom he had wooed had played him false. 

“And Heaven be praised,” he ended, “that it 
was so! Not even the ghost of a regret is left for 
that folly of ten years ago! I tell my darling so 
only that she may never feel there has been a se- 
cret between us.” 

“A secret! O Gilbert, never! Every word 


of all my life shall be yours asit is mine, dear hus- | 


band.” 

And, as he stooped over the sweet, earnest face, 
Gertrude Fellowes raised her innocent lips and 
sealed the compact with a trustful kiss. 


Mid June found the newly-wed wanderers once | 


more upon the wing—unwilling enough ; for the 
rustic spot which they had first called “home” 
had charms for them, such as no other region could 
ever krow. Its loneliness had not yet palled 
upon them; as yet the hours were golden, and 
time was a thing of small account. 

“But, Gilbert, Mrs. West says she thought we 
should have been at Ross by now; and she has 
sent some of my things to meet us there, and let- 
ters, too. Oh, dear, what day is this? Must we 
be going!” 

In her soft gray dress, the sunshine dancing 
round her through the tender leaves of a young 
beech, flowers in her hands and on her bosom, 
Gertrude was waiting for her husband; and he, 
seeing her so, felt greatly disposed to yield in- 
stantly to her unspoken wish, and stay on and on 
without thou. ht of change as long as she was 
happy. But with the morning hours came delib- 
eration; and Gilbert painted anew the pleasure 
of the idle saunter he had promised her down the 
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his beautiful wife, that day most surely supplied 
|him with it; and, somewhat to his own amuse- 
| ment, he grew half-jealous of the notice and ad- 
|miration that her fresh loveliness excited even 
among passers-by. 

“Upon my honor, Bluebell,” he exclaimed, al- 
most angrily, “that man has been staring at you 
ever since the train stopped !”” 

“Which man?” said Bluebell, leaning forward, 
“Oh, that one! Well”—laughing—“ he has 
looked enough, or your frown has frightened him 

|—at all events, he’s gone. But I can’t think,” 
she added, slowly, “where I have seen him 
before. If it were not such a very unlikely thing, 
I should say he is the same man who passed the 
| Rectory gate at Thorpe the day before I left.” 

“Secarcely likely, though possible,” returned 
| Mr. Fellowes. 
| “ Buthe did stare at me very much then,” said 

Bluebell, rather as though that settled his iden- 
tity. 

“Tam sorry to say, a great many people have 
that impertinent habit!’ laughed her husband. 

|“ But now, darling, here we are. Take care; the 
platform is crowded—holiday folk, I suppose. 
Keep close to me.” 

In another minute they were among a hurrying, 
jostling crowd, who were returning from some 
| local fair, In spite of her effort to keep by her 
| husband, who was directed to look after his 
| luggage at the far end of the train, Gertrude lost 
| sight of him for a minute, and, while gazing ea- 
| gerly after him, a quick “ By’r leave!” sounded 

in her ear; and she had barely time to spring 
| aside as an overladen luggage-barrow spun past 
|her. Overladen indeed was it, for it was ecarcely 
|a yard ahead before the topmost box rolled off, 
and a cry of pain instantly followed from w girl 
| who had been unluckily close by. 

“Ger out the way, stapid,” cried the porter, 
roughly, “an’ take yerself off, do! You ain’t no 
business here along wi’ your lumberin’ flowers. 

| Now be off sharp—you ain’t burt; do you hear ?” 
And he hurried on, leaving the girl dolefully 
clasping her wrist, which was bleeding from a 
| long, deep scratch. 


Wye, whose banks, and shallows, and floods, and| In a moment Gertrude's helpful instinct was on 


turnings, had been familiar to him in his boy- 


| the alert. She picked up the basket and the faded 


hood ; and then there was another halting-place | flowers at the girl's feet, and drawing her aside, 


he longed to show her, nestling among the Welsh 


gently bound the wounded arm with her own soft 


hills, before they turned their steps southward to | handkerchief. 
the Devonshire manor-house that had been owned| “There, now, you must not ery,” she said, when 
by a Gilbert Fellowes for nigh two hundred | the operation was complete—and she noticed with 


years, 


surprise that the girl was as old as herself—“ you 


So forth upon their journey—“ out into the | are not much hurt. Where are your friends? Or 


world” the young wife called it—went the pair, 
and, speeding westward, reached by evening time 
the quaint old town where they had elected to re- | 


main over another Sunday. | 


are you alone?” 


By this time the platform had thinned, and Gil- 
bert Fellowes came hurrying up. 
“ Bluebell, what are you doing? What's hap- 


If Mr. Fel'owes wanted fresh food for pride in pened? You are not hurt, are you?” and he 
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caught her hand within his arm as eagerly as if 


they had been parted hours instead of moments. 
I’m safe,” whispered Bluebell, cling 
“Tt wasonly a 


“No, no; 
ing to him in happy dependence. 


little accident; and I think”-—to the girl—‘‘ the 


9” 


arm will be well to morrow—will it not 


Sut never a word answered her patient. She 
simply gazed, as if wonderstruck, at the kind, 
beautiful face, and left off crying to listen the 
better tothe lady’s voice. 

“Gilbert, ask the porter about her. She bas no 
one with her. I don’t like to leave her.” 
“Oh, she’s all right, ’m!”’ said the author of the 
mischief, coming up with a totally different air 
now that the train was off and his mind relieved 
as to the luggage. ‘She knows her way home 
well enough, an’ nobody won’t hurt silly Jane.” 

“ Bat you hurt her just now,” rejoined Gertrude, 
reproachfully. 

“T didn’t mean to, ma’am,” said the man; “it 
was other porter’s fault that put the luggage on. 
Look here, Jenny; I'll give ye a penny to make it 
up. Now you can buy a new ring! Well, ] 
never! Ifthe lady hain’t been an’ tied your arm 
up! Did ye say ‘Thank ye,’ Jenny ?” 

But Jenny, speechless still, shook her head: 
and the man added carelessly that she was a poor 
innocent that “couldn’t do nobody good nor 
harm,” and then proceeded to gather together the 
travelers’ luggage and pack it in the cab that 
waited for them. 

The parcels forwarded by Mr. West were found, 
the clerk in the booking-office remarking that 
another “ party” had been to inquire if they were 
there earlier in the day. 

“Who could it be?” said Bluebell. 

“Oh, some mistake!’ answered her husband. 
“These men are careless about names ;”’ and then 
he put his wife into the cab, and was following 
himself, when the poor, half-witted girl pushed 
forward and laid her withered nosegays on Blue- 
bell’s knee. 

“Take them,” 
want the 
into the pitying eyes of her new friend, “Oh, 
pretty, pretty Bluebell!” she cried, and, breaking 
into queer; discordant laughter, caught up her 


she 
” 


money. 


said, “all—Jenny don’t 
Then, with an intent gaze 


basket and ran lightly away. 

“ She’s as nimble asa cat, she is,’ 
looking after her, 
after her flowers. 
give heaps o’ things, too. She’s wonderful grateful, 
is Jenny; she’s sure to find you, ma’am, an’ bring 
you fresh flowers afore long. Thank you, sir. Right!” 


’ said the porter, 
‘ 


‘an’ ’Ill climb a’most anywhere 
Folks buy ’em out o’ charity, an’ 


Later on in the evening, Gilbert and his wife 
were on the river slowly pulling up between low 
banks fringed with rushes and forget-me-nots 
Bluebell was singing sofily— 


” 


*Oh, my own love, my lost, lost love! 


BLUEBELL. 


| at the thought of being left alone. 





“ Don’t!’ said her husband. 
* Don’t what, Gilbert ?” 
“Sing such a wretched song. We've nothing to 


do with lost loves now, little queen.” 

“No, but—” 

“And we are not going to have; so you are not 
to say ‘ but.’ ” 

“Then I won't,” said Bluebell, submissively, 
“only, Gilbert, I have been wondering ever since 
I came to this place why some people are so 
happy, and have so many blessings, and some 
have so few. Now look at me 

“T will,” put in Gilbert, letting his oars drift 
along. 

“Ah, but seriously. I was so happy and had no 
trouble while I was young. Mamma just lived 
for me, and never let me feel the faintest touch of 
sorrow. I know she had troubles of her own; but 
she kept them all from me. And now | have you, 
and it seems somehow more happiness than ought 
to come to the share of one.” 

“ Dearone,” said Gilbert Fellowes, infinitely dis- 
tressed by his wife’s quick-falling tears, the very 
first of their honeymoon, “if you rate your deserts 
so low, what should I say—I, who have made 
nothing but selfish plans all my life long—I, who 
set my heart and gave ten long years to winning 
back such wealth as should let me hold up my 
head among my neighbors before I took my place 
among them? And I won it, and go back a rich 
man! And then, when I wanted a wife, a chance 
visit showed you to me, and I won you, too! It’s 
I who am unworthy, Bluebell—I who onght to 
tremble lest my luck be too good to last. But 
come now, darling, you are over-tired. See, we’!l 
back. 
again.” 

A few minutes’ vigorous rowing and they neared 


turn Dry your tears and steer us home 


the landing-steps, while Bluebell eased her mind 
of her last troubled thought: 

“ But that poor girl, Gilbert ?” 

“Ts happy enough in her own way, dear child ; 
but I wish she had never come across our path if 
she is going to make you so sad.” 

Much more real food for vexation awaited them 
on their return to the hotel. There, on the table, 
lay a thick business-letter from Mr. Fellowes’ 
agent in Devonshire, containing details of a 
troublesome dispute anent the giving up by an 
obstinate tenant of a certain small farm. 

With many apologies for intruding upon him at 
such a time, the agent ventured the startling 
proposition that his employer should run down to 
some half-way rendezvous—say, Bristol—and in a 
personal consultation dispose of the whole affair 
off-hand, and so save letters and telegrams innu- 
merable. 

“ And are you going, Gilbert? Oh, pray take me 
too! besought Bluebell, with almost a shudder 
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But her husband had taken fright at his wife’s 
pale face and unusual sadness of the hour before, 
and finally determined, sorely against his wish, 
but in deference to his better judgment, that Blue- 
bell would do best to stay quietly at Ross during 
the few hours of his absence. 

“This is Thursday. Forbes won’t expect me 
to-morrow ; but I will telegraph to him that I will 
be at Bristol by nine o’clock on Saturday morning, 
and I’1] go down by to-morrow night’s mail. Then 
our work will be over in two or three hours, and 
I shall be here again by the eight o’clock train 
thesame evening. It’sa mostintolerable nuisance 
but that is certainly the best plan.” 

And Bluebell sadly agreed. It seemed a fitting 
end to the foreshadowings of the evening. 

The next day, a long and perfect one at Good- 
erich, ended with the great trial of parting. 

“Only till eight to-morrow, darling. You must 
write to all your Thorpe friends; and, if you are 
very tired of loneliness, come to the station to meet 
me. If by any mischance I should not be there, 
1 shall get in by eleven o’clock ; and, of course, 
you will wait up for me here. Heaven bless my 
wife! Good-bye!” 

And, with more concern than he cared to show, 
Gilbert Fellowes hurried off. And Bluebell, when 
she had caught the last sound of his departing 
steps, cast matronly dignity to the winds and cried 
herself to sleep. 

But with returning day came comfort. On the 
break fast-table lay huge bunches of wild hyacinths, 
her favorite flower, and the servant who waited on 
her said the “ poor hatless lass that brought them 
sent them, with her love, to the pretty lady up- 
stairs.’ Mrs. Fellowes bade the man detain the 
poor thing if she came again, and sat down to her 
Jonely meal, her heart all the lighter for the grate- 
ful gift of this poor waif. 

Not all the sunshine, though, nor yet the leafy 
hezuties of the path by the winding river below, 
tempted her from her room that day; but, when 
the sun was setting and the church-bells were 
ringing out two quarters after seven, then Ger- 
trude, impatiently ahead of time, went forth to 
meet her husband. But, alas! disappointment 
awaited her! The train, punctual to a moment, 
arrived, but Gilbert was not in it. 

The light was waning as she left the station 
and turned to retrace her steps; but a figure she 
had taken note of before drew near to her, and a 
strange voice addressed her by name. In the first 
moment of surprise her fears flew to Gilbert— 
something had happened to him and the stranger 
had come with the tidings, Startled and alarmed, 
her misgivings rose to her lips; but the stranger 
hastened to reassure her. 

“T have a message for, not from vour husband,” 
he said, moving slowly down the road in an oppo- 


site direction to that which she had been taking, 
| 


“or my business may be with you exclusively—as 
you please; but it must be attended to at once.” 

“Must!” echoed Gertrude, coming to a stand, 
and lifting her head with a haughty movement. 

“Must,” emphatically repeated the man, who 
spoke with the accent of a gentleman, though his 
worn clothes and general appearance would barely 
have passed muster as respectable. I have tospeak 
of what concerns you both You will be wiser if you 
follow me somewhat farther along the road, where 
our conversation will be less likely to be over- 
heard—or rather allow me to follow you,” and 
stepping back a few paces, he signed to the lady to 
precede him. 

Gertrude felt herself paling under the steady, 
cold eyes of this strange companion; but she had 
no time to think; some inexplicable influence 
made her go forward till the few scattered houses 
were passed and the road was clear before them. 
Then she stopped, and turned with all the dignity 
and courage she could muster, to this man, who, she 
had settled, must be merely a beggar of rather an un- 
usualorder, But, to herunutterable terror, he placed 
himself before her on the path, and, pointing to a 
house, shuttered and tenantless, standing at a little 
distance among trees, said, in a low, determined 
voice: 

“T have that to speak of which requires greater 
privacy than this road affords. I must ask you to 
listen to me in yonder house.” 

As a terrified but defiant refusal broke from 
Gertrude, he caught her without ceremony by the 
wrist, and spoke with vehemence, words at which 
every vestige of color forsook her cheek#; and, 
like one walking in a dream, Bluebell passed with 
him up the grass-grown path and through the 
doorway of the lonely house. 

At eleven, Gilbert Fellowes came back, to find, 
not the sweet, glad face of his waiting bride, but 
an empty room, candles burnt almost to their 
sockets, and the chill night-wind creeping in 
through the wide-open window. In blank surprise 
he hurried to their upper roon; but there was no 
Bluebell. 

With all speed he descended to the entrance- 
hall, where the mistress of the hotel could give no 
later news of Mrs. Fellowes than that she had gone 
out directly after her dinner, and had not been 
seen to return. With the wildest undefined fears 
knocking at his heart, he hastened down the steps 
and through the streets, back to the station, for a 
vain search through the now empty waiting-room. 

Half-beside himself with alarm, and yet ashamed 
to bruit abroad his terror over what a few minutes 
might possibly explain most naturally, Gilbert 
stood in the streets toward midnight and tried to 
persuade himself that this was some horrible night- 
mare, from which another moment would release 
him. But reality, bewildering and crushing, came 
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upon him when he reached his rooms again. A 
note lay upon the table which had been passed 
into the letter-box, the porter told him, five 
minutes after he had gone out. 

“Your wife is safe so long as you make no pub- 
lic inquiry about her. As you value your position 
and your name, keep quiet.” 

Such was the note, scrawled in pencil, and barely 
levible, but it struck the unhappy man who read 
it a blow that half-killed him. What it implied, 
or threatened, he had no power to think; he felt 
as helpless as a child, his whole being shaken with 
one horrible thought—“ Bluebell, my wife, my 
love, I have lost you!” 

The gray light of early dawn was stealing over 
the room when Gilbert Fellowes staggered to his 
feet and strove with all his might to grasp some 
idea of his position. 

She was gone, and those cruel, cunning words 
before him carried the threat that if he called in 


» seek her, harm 





“What 


am I going mad?” 


“Harm!” he cried, bitterly. harm? 
Oh, merciful Heaven! 

Harm might befall her whom he would give his 
life to shelter from danger or from pain! 

But she was gone, and every fibre of his being 
juivered with agony as doubts and suspicions, 
wildest surmises and fearful dreads chased one 
another through his distracted brain. 

Starting with the first sound of life in the house, 
he made his way into the empty streets and once 
more to the station. A Sunday silence reigned 
about the place, and the usual entrance was as yet 
barred to outsiders. Through the small gate of 
the goods-yard he pressed on, and, turning sharp 
the corner of a huge coal-heap, came unexpectedly 
upon a group of men. 

In low-voiced excitement they were talking to- 
gether, station-master, porters, and three or four 
rough-looking men ; and their gestures and looks 
pointed to some object stretched beneath a tar- 
One quick glance, and then a 
Was 


panlin close by. 
great trembling took possession of Gilbert. 
this—was this something—his wife? 

If possible, his haggard countenance became a 
shade paler as the station-master came forward; 
but his fifst words relieved him. 

“There’s been an accident down the line, sir— 
a man killed at the crossing. It must have been 
the goods train, just before midnight, did it, but it 
wasn’t found out till daylight.” 

“Thank Heaven !” muttered Gilbert. “I mean,” 
he added, noticing the oflicial’s look of astonish- 
ment, “that I’m thankful that it is no one belong- 
ing to me. I want to telegraph to London, and 
that has brought me here so early.” 

The station-master eyed him a moment, and 
then said: 

“Why, to be sure, you’re the gentleman that | 
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was here so late last night. Nothing amiss, I hope, 


sir? You found your lady all right?” 

Mr. shook his head, and a habf- 
stifled groan broke from him. The other looked 
He was a quick, shrewd, business- 


Fellowes 


at him hard. 
like man, and he saw that there was trouble before 
him of no ordinary kind. 


“Go to the office, sir,” he said . “the porter a 
show you round; and then, if you’ll excuse my 
offering it, I think you had better come into my 


You look done up, 


sir. I shall be round in five minutes, when I’ve 


room and have some coffee. 


seen to that poor fellow’s being carried to the inn 
close by. Jones, come and show the gentleman 
the telegraph office.” 

Jones did as he was bidden, remarking as they 
went that it was only by luck the office was open 
at that time, but— 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the station-master, run- 
ning back and laying a detaining hand on Gilbert’ 


arm—‘“T didn’t know whether you might wish or 
care—but I thought I’d just tell you it’s the chief 


of our police that’s sending some message off 
now.” 

“Thanks,” stammered Gilbert. 
think—in fact, I daren’t.” 

The other nodded and left him, saying to him- 


iat scarcely 


self that there was some queer work in hand to 
bring the fine, handsome-looking man whom he 
and others had noticed on Thursday evening to 
such a pass as this. 

“ He looks fifty years old, and as if he’d murder 
hanging over his head!” was the good man’s men- 
tal comment. “There’s something ugly at the 
bottom of it all!” 

The only thing that Gilbert could think of, or 
dare to do, was done—a telegram te Mr. Lewis 
begged that gentleman to come instantly. 

“Bluebell isin danger. I can do nothing with- 
out you ”’ 

Scarcely knowing what were his words, Gilbert 
dispatched the message to the man whom his lost 
wife had often named as her mother’s friend and 
adviser; and then, with his head dizzy and his 
heart sickening, he took refuge in the station-mas- 
ter’s house, 

There, when he had forced himself to touch the 
first food he had tasted since his return, a heavy 
stupor overcame him; and, lacking strength to 
struggle into wakefulness, he slept profoundly 
through the morning hours. 

The church-bells for afternoon service were 
ringing when he awoke; but still five long hours 
must pass before Mr. Lewis could possibly be with 
him; and that weary time, leaden-weighted with 
misery, brought him by evening to astate verging 
on madness. 

‘Good Heaven, Mr. Fellowes, what’s the mean- 
ing of this?’ was Mr. Lewis’s ejaculation when 
they met at last; and Gilbert, essaying to rise and 
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greet the welcome friend, could find no voice in | 
which to tell his trouble. 

Very gently the elder man drew from him the 
little that was tobe told. They were in the pretty 
room overlooking the river, and the sad burden 
of their voices harmonized ill with the delicious 
calm without and the brightness of the sun’s last 
rays, which played about the flowers poor Blue- 
bell had so lovingly arranged. But of the few 
details, the lawyer could at first make nothing, of 
the note still less, while his searching questions, 
though put with the utmost delicacy, irritated the 
unfortunate husband almost beyond endurance. 

“T tell you,” cried Gilbert, “she never cared 
for any one but me! West, who had known her 
from a baby, told me that, her mother told me 
it, her own dear lips— Oh, for pity sake, spare 
me such suspicions! I—I—love her so!” And, 
with a great, bitter sob, he flung his arms across 
the table, and, with hidden face, cried like a 
child. 

Mr. Lewis walked to and fro till the tempest 
had spent itself; then, with a friendly hand on 
Gilbert’s shoulder, he said: 

“Come, Mr. Fellowes, now you must pull your- 
self together and help me. I’m almost inclined 
to fancy that I have some faint clew to this matter. 
No, stop” —for Gilbert sprung up as if for instant 
action—“‘answer me first. Did Gertrude ever 
speak to you of her father ?” 

“Never! Yet stay—only to tell me that she 
had never known him. He died in her child- 
hood.” 

“ And her mother never spoke of him to you?” 

“Not a word ; but I always fancied that it was 
her intention to do so. She wrote to me a week 
before her death and fixed a day for me to go over, 
with reference, I imagined, to family matters; 
then came her sudden illness, however, and I had 
no chance of seeing her even alive. But why are 
you asking me this?” 

“ Because,” said the lawyer, “ Gertrude’s father 
did not die in her childhood, though she grew up 
in that belief; and my fear now is, that he did not 
die five years ago, when Mrs. Mainwaring wrote 
to me in Paris that at Jast she was released. My 
suspicion is, that this man is alive at this moment, 


| 





had—would have been the right thing—but the 
poor woman shrank from the publicity, and com- 
mitted the fatal error of buying the rascal off, 
For years two-thirds of her income went to him 
on condition of his keeping out of England; but 
the last seven years the scamp had never drawn 
his pay. Her full belief was, that he was dead; 
my present conviction is that he had merely 
brought himself within the reach of the law, and 
was too safely shut up to be able to molest his wife, 
or any one else for a time.” 

Gilbert listened intently, with tightened lips 
and quickening breath. 

“And this is the man you think has got my 
darling in his clutches?” 

Mr. Lewis nodded. 

“Keep vour nerves steady; if it is he, please 
Heaven, we’]] outwit him and get your wife safely 
back. But you must let me work it in my own 
way. That note shows that the writer is afraid of 
the law; so we’ll take up the law’s instruments 
against him. I know a man in Scotland Yard 
who can help us; I’ve employed him before now. 
You must let me telegraph for him.” 

“Do what you will,” said Gilbert Fellowes; 
“only do something quickly, or I shall lose what 
little reason I have left.” 

The hours of that most troubled “day of rest” 
were over, and another working morn was rous- 
ing up the world before Mr. Lewis’s plans were 
complete and his letters written. Then into the 
clear fresh air the two men went forth, and again 
bent their steps to the telegraph office. 

“ Warren will help us, never fear,” Mr. Lewis 
was saying, by way of cheering his companion. 
“Warren is a man of a thousand; he— I beg 
your pardon !’”—as he jostled awkwardly against 
an individual coming round a corner of the street; 


|then, in sudden excitement, dropping Gilbert's 


arm and seizing the stranger’s—“ Why, of all ex- 
traordinary chances this is the luckiest! Mr. 
Fellowes, here is the very person I was sending 
for! What piece of good fortune brought you 
here, Warren ?” 

The person addressed, shrugged his shoulders; 
was used to sudden encounters, and they did not 


and that your wife’s disappearance is his work.” | excite him in the least; besides which, he had had 


“ But,” faltered Gilbert, “what manner of man 
is he, who could play such a desperate game ?” 

“Simply one of the biggest rascals that ever 
went unhung,” replied Mr. Lewis. “He had a 
handsome face and smooth tongue, and by birth 
ought to have been a gentleman. He cajoled his 
wife, who was an orphan, with no one to look after 
her but a kind, incapable old aunt, into making a 
runaway match; and, when he found that he could 
not play fast and loose with the property that was 
settled upon her and her children, he treated her 





worse than a dog. A divorce could have been 


a disappointment that morning. 

“No particular good fortune brought me, sir. I 
came down after an individual who’s given me the 
slip more than once; and now”—with a grim 
smile—“ he’s done it again effectually.” 

“So much the better,” said Mr. Lewis, “if it 
leaves you free to help us.” 

Then in a few rapid sentences, he set forth their 
case. The detective listened without a word till 
it was ended; then he said : 

“ And the man you suspect of having done this, 
the father, is—” 
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“A manof many a/iases—Robert Jeffreys Main- 
waring. You know him 

“Know him?” said Warren, lively astonish- 
ment taking the place of official stolidity. “Why, 
sir, he’s the very man I was after now!” 

“ And you've not laid your hand on him?” ex- 


9” 


claimed Mr. Lewis, in excessive vexation. 

“No, sir; some one else has done that for us,” 
said Warren, gravely. “ He’s lying in yonder inn, 
dead—kiiled on Saturday night; so he’s free of 
the whole of us, now.” 

It was true. There, in the darkened room, 
Warren showed them the mask-like face and mu 
tilated form of the man, whom Mr. Lewis instantly 
recognized as Mainwaring, and Gilbert Fellowes 
recalled as the idler whose long gaze at Bluebell 
had disturbed his temper. 

“ Forgery he was shut up for,” said Warren, as 
they turned away; “ but this time it was card 
business, and—”’ 

“Siturday night,” said Gilbert, interrupting, 
“and we stand wasting minutes here! For Heay- 
en’s sake, let us search now, and let all who have 
the heart to do it help me!” 

“For you certainly won’t do it long yourself,” 
thought the detective, who had taken something 
from off the table, locked the door, and was fol- 
lowing Gilbert’s hurried, unsteady steps toward 
the hotel. “It strikes me, Mr. Mainwaring’s 
last piece of work was about his most mischiev- 
ous.” 

In a few minutes more Gilbert, with feverish 
impatience, was detailing every trifle that might 


lead to his wife’s identification ; even her Jlike- | 


ness—the dear face whose pleading eyes had 
prompted her husband’s night-long passionate 
prayers for her restoration—was given up; and 
the willing help of half the household was enlisted 
in the work, when a strange diversion attracted 
the attention of all. A servant's voice in high 
anger exclaiming: 

“Keep away, I tell you! The gentleman’s in 
trouble. No, it’s of no use shaking your head at 
me, the poor lady isn’t there, and I tell you you 
sha’n’t come up!” 

Loud, incoherent cries followed, then came a 
triumphant laugh, rapid footsteps, and the door 
was thrown open by “crazy Jane.” Quick as 
thought she picked Gilbert out from the group of 
men, and, pointing toward him— 

“Come,” she said, “come with me. Bluebell 
wants you.” 

Trembling and almost breathless, Gilbert fol- 
lowed his swift guide without an instant’s hesita- 
tion. 

“ Bluebell wants you,” repeated the girl, as she 
led him along the dusty high-road—“ poor, pretty 
Bluebell wants you!” Then, pushing open the 
gate of a deserted garden and pointing to a high, 
barred window, round which climbed clusters of | 
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June roses, “Up there!” she cried, and, nodding 
farewell, forthwith set to filling her basket with 
flowers from the untended beds. 

Gilbert Fellowes, half beside himself, was trying 
to force an entrance into the house when the others 
came up. 

“Gently, sir,” said Warren, “no need for that,” 
and from his pocket he drew out the key which his 
business instinct had prompted him to bring from 
among the dead man’s belongings. 

Through the wide entrance they went into an 
awful silence. Their echoing footsteps passed 
from room to room, up a broad staircase, then 
higher still, and with his heart beating wildly, 
Gilbert stopped before a small, barred door. 

“]—I—can’t undo it!” he whispered, when his 
shaking hands refused the task; and another drew 
back the bolt. 

Into the room they peered. It was long and 
narrow, and lighted by one high casement only. 
On a rough bench, half propped against the wall, 
was one slight figure—hers whom they came 
toseek. The beautiful face was white as marble, 
and the whole form lay in death-like stillness. 
There was a moment’s terrified pause, and then, 
with a yearning cry, Gilbert sprung forward, and, 
kneeling, called upon his love to wake. 

And she, roused by his voice from the death-like 
lethargy that had stolen over her, opened her eyes 
upon her husband and fell into the outstretched 
arms that tightened round her as though life nor 
death should ever part them more. 

Long afterwards Gilbert learned the full horrors 
of those lonely hours, and realized how his wife’s 
high-spirited honor had nearly cost her life itself. 
For he who proved indeed to be her father, 
trading upon his own disgrace, on her defenseless- 
ness, and on her husband’s pride, strove to wring 
from her a promised payment, of which Gilbert 
should know nothing. Unwavering in her refusal, 
undaunted by his threats, Bluebell had scarcely 
quailed, even when he had left her imprisoned, 
certain that the hope of gain would bring him 
back ere long. 

And then had interposed that awful fate which 
cut through all his crafty plans and sent the man 
of vice and crime to his last account; while Blue- 
bell, her strength and courage wasting fast, 
struggled through the weary night and day and 
night again in her living tomb. 

The second dawn found frame and spirit broken, 
and it was her last ery, “ Gilbert, Gilbert, your 
Buebell wants you!’ that poor, witless Jane had 
heard as she gathered the roses on the wall without. 


Ir has been well said that no man ever sank un- 
der the burden of theday. It is when to-morrow’s 
burden is added to the burden of to-day that the 
weight is more than a man can bear. 
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MY EASTERN GATE. |in that direction, because, whether glowing in 
~ | orange and crimson under the sun’s touch, or 
HAVE not been back in my own little room | bathed in violet and silver beneath the rising 
] under the eaves very long. The bit of nature | moon, whether flecked with peaceful cloud-fleets, 
my window frames has entirely changed since | or dark with storm-wings lightning-torn, this wide 
my eyes opened upon it in the rose and amber | outlook means so much. There are such golden 
dawns of earliest spring. | earthly, such wondrous heavenly ranges and pos- 
A friend, speaking for the “ Home Circle,” asks | sibilities in the visions that come to me through 
me to “put more of myself” into my writings. | this eastern gateway. 
“We are well acquainted with several of the) A fairy seed-yessel floating past, reminds me | 
MaGaAzine’s contributors. We sit, as it were, at| didn’t start out to say so much about myself and 
their tables, partake of their fare, and get glimpses| the view from my window. I meant to talk 
of their inner life. We long to know more about | about flowers. The sun that 
you.” rely thistle’s bluehin 
“Upon this hint” I write,dear Home Cirelets, | ses yamaha or one tents 
and now that I have returned to it once more, | 


give you a look out of my window has ripened millions of seedlets within your ken. 


a . ‘ a What are you going to do with them? 
= little Sigee Ceara e sun | Mr. John Wanamaker’s generous gifts having 
omes peeping in at morn. ’ /started hundreds of children on the flower-path, 
_Let pg cy eee pepmecnes seventy a it omcered ie me = malght bid from God- 
view oO! several genteel dwelling-houses and it| speed practically. Ior the benefit of the unen 
lights on a little square of churchyard rippled | lightened—those at a distance—I would say that 
with graves. Decoration day gave this small) Mr. Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, has, at his own 
stretch of emerald and snow fresh solemnity and expense, distributed several hundred packets of 
beauty. Flags bloomed with the flowers along its | flower seed among the children of the various 
velvet sward, and gleamed with its monumental | Sabbath schools in this city, with extra induce- 
marbles in the May-day sun. Then there’s the | ments in the way of prizes to the school exhibiting 
great church, with Methodist Episcopal written | the finest collection of home-raised flowers. 
all over its prim red and white walls as plainly as Our girls and boys, too, have gone wild on the 
John Wesley could have written it himself. Yes,! subject of floriculture, and once fairly enlisted 
mine own adopted church—that blessed place of | will find retreat impossible. Everybody is at 
prayer whose altar fires, like those of old, never go | jiberty to lend a helping hand, and although too 
~ ; + ». | late forthis year, perhaps we can aid some little one 
nder my guidance, let your eyes rove south-| to win the prize in 1883. Having had a call for 
easterly, where, above the roof line and against a/| seed, and having furnished several packets, I make 
June-blue sky rises an imposing tower and gleams | free to ask the readers of our HomME MAGAZINE 
the cross. |to help me out. But, friends who take part in 
“As to the Holy Patriarch | this mission, do please, whenever possible, put 
_ That wondrous dream was given, }each kind, each color in separate packages and 
So seems my Saviour’s cross to me name them. Last year I wanted the Rocky 
A ladder up to Heaven.’ |Mountain Columbine. A lady sent me three 
Your return gaze will rest upon a third sacred | colors: that with its inverted yellow cups; the 
edifice, over whose rock-brown tower and pictur-| pink, and purple, but she couldn’t say which was 
esque gable the ivy flings her moss-green mantle | which. If one knows, it is so much more pleas- 
for the birds to build and winds to frolic in. | ant ane ang a to separate colors in planting, 
The church first mentioned shuts off the view | or exchange for those one has not. 
north. There is nothing worth your notice in that | And now a second piece of advice. Don’t write 
quarter except its plain walls, with great windows | the names. The tiniest written word calls for let- 
that blaze in the westering sun, and a fringe of | ter postage. Our dear Ray using the mails for 
low-growing trees, which in the rosy dawn of all sorte of packages, cuts out printed names and 
fruitage, or crimson of their harvest noon, or | sends the articlesthrough triumphant. Please do 
swathed in wintry ermine, prove a never-failing | likewise, those of you who wish to aid this enter- 
source of delight. — and are ae equal to, or “ee 
But, after all, standing side by side, we face the | for penning explanatory letters. Mr. Arthur 
central object of this window-picture. It is that | is willing, and he is so kind I am sure he will be, 
high-browed eastern sky against which leaf-billows | we will make his office our headquarters for the 
break, and where daily the miracle of creation, present, and you may address me there. Should 
when God divided the light from the darkness| my plan meet with favor, and our seed mission 
and called the light day, is wrought before my en- | grow we can easily make other arrangments. 
raptured eyes. Beyond roofy levels and upheay-| Have I made everything clear? Mr. Arthur 
ing branches there lurks somewhere a glint of the | is not to be inconvenienced in the slightest. Phil- 
8 ; - dh. . . aes ' 
Delaware River, while over and against the bend- | adelphians, or our “ foreign relation are simply 
ing heavens we see penciled masts, a flying flag | to mail packets or letters to me, Madge Carrol, in 
and white sails billowing in the breeze. A dear| his care. I am not to be interviewed at the office, 
Lo 


lover of wave and sky, my gaze travels frequently | nor will I distribute seeds from there. If this 
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goodly plan does not “gang aglee,”’ we can ad- 


journ “down town,” and expand under the shadow 
‘of my own roof-tree. 

Now fora few garden hints “ warranted to keep.” 
This season I overcame a difficulty often experi- 
enced in seed-soaking, and forwarded my hedding 
plants in this wise. I tied separate seeds in sep- 
arate rags, steeped them over night, planted the 
largest and let the smallest dry, then planted 
them. By this means, I prevented the little ones 
from sticking to my fingers, nor did the drying undo 
the soaking process. Then, too, I found a charm- 
ing use for tin cans, Those much abused fruit- 
cans, you know. I melted off the top, leaving the 
sharp-cut edge, then made a border for my cen- 
tral bed. Inverted—that clean edge slicing its 
way through the soil—they stand shoulder to 
shoulder, as it were, and seem “ firm as the rifted 
rock.’ Bottom side down, filled with earth and 
set with pretty border plants they doubtless prove 
equally satisfactory. Painted red to match the 
rockers on the porch, they are really ornamental 
as well as useful. 

| find also another use for them. Having a wee 
wee bit of a garden, I cannot allow everything its 
wn sweet way. Varieties disposed to run riot, I 
frequently set in cans sunk to the rim in the ground. 
They grow, yet don’t overgrow. 

Ofttimes from my window “on the city wall,” 
or looking through the eastern gate, I seem to see 
gardens where there’s room enough and to spare, 
still, nobody wants too much of any one thing, 
however desirable. So take these hints for what 
they are worth, good friends, one and all, and from 
your flowery or thorny path waft a kind thought 
to her who gives them, to one who has her briars 
and—bless God !—her roves, too, to 

Mapce CARROL. 


LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS, 
No. 6. 


7 ALKING around the yard this morning, 
in musing mood, looking at the flowers 
blooming on every hand, I seemed almost 

to walk among old friends—so strong were the as- 
sociations connected with many of them, so vivid 
the forms and faces recalled. The golden butter- 
cups—from “Gladdy’s Wayne’s” gift of seed— 
took me straightway to the old home of childhood. 
I can see the very spot in the border of the large 
circle, where they grew, and the apple-tree close 
by, where we played. The white phlox and jes 

samine always belong in thought to the little sis- 
ter who went home early. She loved them so 
dearly. Sweet pinks were my grandmother's 
favorite flowers, and she often wore them pinned 
in the white kerchief, which was crossed over her 
bosom. Her calm, peaceful face, rises before me, 
framed in the snowy cap border which always in- 
closed her silver-gray hair. Gentle and cheerful, 
the children all loved her, and one of our pleas- 
ures was to sit on a low seat beside her, and read 
to her in the evening before going to bed. She 
tanght me some of the first hymns which attracted 
my childish fancy, and explained Bible stories to 
our understanding. Pansies speak to me of 
“ Minnie Carlton” and her beautiful words about 
them, written for the ‘Home Circle” a year or 
two ago. I wonder if she still takes care of them, 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


| them, 





and treasures them as fondly as then? Other, 
older associations are connected with them also. 
Once, when a little girl in a big city, I saw a 
large tray of cut flowers from a horticultural fair, 
brought in and presented to a young lady rela- 
tive of ours. It was such a vision of floral beauty 


|as I had probably never seen before, and made a 


lasting impression. Choice roses, fuchsias, gera- 
niums, many-hued verbenas, snowy camelias and 
great crimson dahlias ; and in the centre, a bunch 
of wax-like fragrant tuberoses, surrounded with 
rich purple pansies. 

Then, later on, there was one summer during 
the first years of imprisonment to my room, when 
a pot of light-colored pansies stood on a little 
table across the room from my couch, and they 
always looked to me like the faces of old ladies, 
wearing caps with yellow frills. I used to hold 
imaginary conversations with them, and when a 
breeze blew in the window they would nod their 
heads to me in a very friendly way. 

Bending over a bush of heliotrope, its fragrance, 
sweeter than anything else, transports me to those 
lovely southern gardens where I first learned to 
prize it. There, at mid-winter, when in my own 
home, everything was bare and brown—except the 
evergreens—I was astonished at the profusion of 
blooming flowers. Roses and other hardy plants 
out of doors, and within, quantities of choice and 
tender ones. 

Throughout the first month of my stay, a friend 
who had a lovely garden and green-house, kept 
me constantly supplied with bouquets. Sometimes 
just an exquisite rose-bud, and tiny bunch of helio- 
trope iaid against a few geranium leaves—some 
times a collection of the choicest blossoms, in a 
large bouquet. I shall never forget the beauty of 
the last one, sent the day on which this friend was 
going away on a long absence, for its arrangement 
showed the thought and care taken to make it last 
as long as possible. It was composed of alternate 
rows of red rose-buds and white ones, encircling 
one another—not even a half-blown one among 
Green leaves peeped here and there be- 
tween them, and the outer row was surrounded by 
dark, glossy magnolia leaves, which supported 
and kept it all in shape; and right in the centre, 
was the ever-present heliotrope. Many of the 
buds opened during the first few days, and it was 
a whole week before it was too much withered to 
be any longer beautiful. 

Stopping by a small vine of English ivy, I 
broke off a leaf and brought it in to lay in my 
portfolio. Sweet friend with the dark, bright 
eyes, do you remember the one you gave me, with 
the two slender ferns lying underneath, on a card ? 
I have fastened it in my album of autographs and 
pressed flowers, as a treasured keepsake. Oh, the 
prairies full of wild flowers, stretching over miles, 
and miles, that your eyes feast on this summer! 
I have never seen them, but have heard much of 
their unrivaled beauty. Think of me, sometimes, 
when looking at them, with one of those tender 
thoughts which I know lie deep down in your 
heart, 

Other precious blossoms there are, with associa- 
tions too sacred to speak of here, which hold a 
stronger power than any of these over me 

Sometimes when one is weary, and thetired spirit 
cries out, “ willthe summer never end ?”’—the weary 
summer that is so full of weakness, and so hard to 
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live through—then a bouquet of fresh Riviere | ail raise the curtain of that future which, they 
brought in and placed in a vase near by, cheers | are sure, will bring them such glorious fulfillment 
and refreshes, for they say many things with their | of promise. 
soft, noiseless voices. Andifsent byafriend whom| I would not have the eagerness less, the hopeful. 
we know has put some tender thought, some lov-| ness less, the high-hearted courage less, only [ 
ing wish in with each one, then they are doubly | would have their minds and hearts thoroughly 
helpful. | grounded in truth and faith; then the realities 
Only a short time ago, a letter came far across | of life will bear fruit, even if the fruit cometh not 
the western hills and plains, from distant Idaho, in the form and shape expected or desired. 
bringing lovely mosses and flowers gathered on | Listening to the bells which were calling to and 
the mountain side, and sent all that long journey | answering each other, recalls to my memory a 
for me. There was a sweet woodsy perfume about | description I read of one standing between iwo 
them yet, but the beautiful words sent with them, | monasteries, one situated in the valley, the other 
bore a still sweeter fragrance, and ’tis hardly need- | on the mountain side; in each the evening ves- 
ful to say that both were deeply appreciated. | pers were being chanted ; to each the music of the 
The flowers on which I have been looking to-| other was inaudible, but to the person standing 
day, will soon wither and fade, lose all their fair| between the strains of both could be heard the 
colors, and finally crumble into dust, but the flow- | voices raised in praise and devotion mingling and 
ers of memory which they once called into bloom | harmonizing in unconscious unison. 
can never die out of the heart, but live there to| Of the links which bind us together we may be 
look forth at intervals along the pathway of life | entirely unconscious, the unanimity of thought, feel- 
and brighten winter as well as summer days. | ing and action may be entirely unknown; perhaps 
LICHEN. | even our sorrows and misunderstandings may arise 
in our having missed some notes that were essen- 
| tial tothe harmony ; but there is truth and strength 
A LETTER FROM AUNTIE. in the belief that other hearts, other lives that we 
a know not of, are engaged in works, enduring ex- 
My Dear Grris:—I am lying by my window | periences which link them to their own. They 
looking out into the warm sunshine, listening, | are like notes that flow together side by side, each 
thinking, dreaming. Over my piazza the honey- | supplementing the other and completing the har- 
suckle vines are clambering, the branches waving | mony—a supplementation which is audible or 
softly, the leaves rustling and whispering together, | visible to the Father, and which is, I think, a 
and the blossoms crowning it with beauty and | blessing to us though we know it not. 
perfume. Through the interstices I have glimpses| The bells have just broken forth again. This 
of blooming gardens beyond, and in one place I | time it is a joyous, triumphant peal. I bear in it 
see a spray of climbing roses thrown up against a/|acall to us to be true and faithful in the least as 
dark-green background of Norway spruce, making | in the greatest, that our one little note may not be 
a living picture of perfect loveliness. out of harmony, and that in the time to come we 
From afar comes the sound of clanging bells ;| may be greeted with a joyous, triumphant greet- 
first from one direction, then an answering peal | ing, through which we shal! hear a tender, loving 
from another. Occasionally I hear the chirp of a| voice saying, “She hath done what she could.” 
bird ; still more occasionally, the sound of a pass-| My dear girls, I wish [I could look into your 
ing footstep and the tones of a human voice, but | faces, that I could clasp your hands and hear your 
the general silence of the present moment seems | voices. There is something so precious to me in 
quite in accord with the silence and solitude | the bright faces of the young. 1 would like to see 
in which my outward life is passed. Still it is a| your smile, to hear your merry, hearty laughter, 
solitude which gives more time and, I think, more | and best of all, | would like to know you loving, 
intensity to my thoughts of those I love. gentle and truthful. I would like to whisper to 
And these are so many. My heart goes out in| you that the secret of all true living is held in the 
yearning affection to all who suffer and sorrow; it| heart of the Divine Love and Truth; to tell you 
is not necessary that I should know aught of the | that patience is strength, that patieuce is the firat- 
burden that is weighing upon them, orthat I should | born of love, that loving patience, and faith and 
know their names or their places of residence. | truth will prove faithful guides to lead you at last 
Wherever they may be my love and sympathy are into safe anchorage beside the “Great White 
with them, and | think in the Father’s own plan | Throne.” AUNTIE. 
there is some way in which true love is carried to — -- . 
those who need it; that they receive, they know! Tue Hovsenorp.—It is in the household, more 
not how or whence, a feeling of comfort, of com-| than anywhere else, that personal character re- 
panio ship and strength. | ceivesits early direction and its subsequent shaping. 
I love the aged. Those who, while waiting for | The sublime order of the material universe is the 
the summons to “come up higher,” stand with | result of law acting upon each particular atom and 
their faces turned toward the years that have fled, | holding it in its proper place. Equally in the 
who live again, in memory, the scenes of the past. pocorn of human life the general good is the pro- 
And I love the young—so tenderly. Thosewho duct of the special obedience rendered to the 
are hesitating “ where the brook and river meet,” | spirit of truth by the individuals composing a 
yet whose hesitancy is but a breathing apace | community. Making due account of the general 
ere they are swiftly pressed forward by rapidly | appliances of education, whether secular or re- 
whirling Time, their hearts full of hopes and | ligious, nevertheless we must come back at Jast to 
fancies, full of the brightness and beauty and joy- | the household asthe chief source of right training. 
fulness and hopefulness of the lifethat isto be ; who| Fathers and mothers are and must be, for good or 
are eagerly reaching forth, eagerly striving to clasp | evil, the main educators of their children. 
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A SUMMER REVERIE. 


HE rain comes down witha plash and a pour, 


the deep bass of distant thunder mingling | 


with the musical refrain of fast-falling drops. 
The lily lifts her peerless face and bright drops 
glisten upon it as baptismal emblems on the pure 
brow of an infant. The blue eyes of the violets on 
the window-sill peep out tearfully as if weeping 
for the vanished sunshine. The waving corn 
drinks eagerly every drop within reach, with long, 
green arms extended, each fitted with a slender 
tube to convey moisture to the thirsting roote. 

How common a sight is a field of growing corn, 
vet how beautiful! how wonderful! We plant 
the hard, dry kernels in the ground, and we are 
disappointed if the green blades do not soon appear, 
never giving a thought to the wonder that they 
ever do. Nature does no work by halves, Every 
plant was formed with an eye to its needs, and as 
the great pendulum of time swings on, century 
after century, we find no change or alteration 
needed. Everything was perfectly planned at the 
beginning, every detail arranged with perfect 
accuracy, and the great clock of the unive.se set 
in motion by unerring wisdom. For long ages it 
has ticked on ceaseleasly, no invisible wheel for- 
getting its movement, no tangle in the perfect 
machinery. 

[ sit at mv window, while thought, tired with 
the gloom within, goes foraging through the rain. 
These violent showers remind me of fussy people. 
With good intentions and earnest purposes they 
bluster round, doing and undoing with a slam and 
a bang, never stopping to think, but pouring out 
energy and effort with useless prodigality. Their 
really laudable undertakings thus lose all beauty and 
half their usefulness. More could be accomplished, 
and with less effort, if thought, like a ready hand- 
maiden, went quietly on before, removing obstacles 
and lighting the way. 

Dew creeps into the hearts of rain-forgotten 
flowers and nourishes the very springs of life, 
while a dashing shower, thongh it brings the same 
aliment more lavishly, roughly brushes off the 
bloom and lays bare the roots to scorching sun- 
rays, the evil thus counterbalancing the good 
effects. Have we not all met with people who 
wearied us by this very characteristic? There is 
nothing pleasant or restful in their companionship, 
only a nervous dread of their presence, much as [| 
imagine these violets and pansies feel under the 
influence of their pitiless shower-bath. 

A big, purple pansy, holding a high head, peeps 
through the glass, winking and blinking her yel- 
low eye, as if saying, “ Look at me; it can’t make 
me drop my head.” But still I notice that her 
bright, saucy smile has given place to a care-worn 
air, which she is bravely trying to mask under in- 
dependence. The violets have long since suc- 
cumbed, meekly bowing their heads, with not a 
word tosay. These, too, have their counterparts 
in our homes. 

If we study closely the book which nature ho!ds 
before us we can learn many a needed lesson. 
Her diary is always open, with a fresh page for 
our perusal, or a rare picture for ourdelight. Oae 
day her lesson may be patience, another con- 
stancy, another hope, but gleaming through each, 
illuminating the page, runs a golden vein of love 
—Love of God to man. Aunt Rena. 
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| ALONE, 

JHE word, uttered only in my heart, as I sit 
the sole occupant of the room, seems to re- 
bound in echo from the four square walls, 

breaking the stillness, Outside the casement is 
heard, not the burr of summer-time insect life, but 
the chill sough of the wind and the constant pat- 
ter of the eastern rain. No prophecy of sunshine 
is seen in the leaden gray of the evening, but the 
golden sunlight will yet rise out of the east 
whence come these clouds which speak a thought 
of our inconsistency in asking so largely the show- 
ers pf God’s blessings, yet shrinking from the 
clouds through which, many times, these blessings 
must come to us. Few of us accept gracefully, 
thankfully, the discipline of which we seem to 
need so much; but by and by, in the light of 
greater truth gained, we shall see how much that 
in the enduring seemed trial most severe, was, in- 
deed, love most true. And thus, as new lessons 
mark the epochs of our lives, as we pass from one 
to another, we shall find there has been an unfold- 
ing of new life. It is only the old manner of life 
which has remained somewhat the same—the life 
is new. The old has passed away like an old sun- 
set, or an old year, an old song or an old breath. 
God only can ever have the same, but to us who 
are the recipients as vessels from a fountain, the 
life must ever be new, freighted with new lessons, 
new truth, new warmth and vigor. We are ona 
journey, and the landscape is constantly changing 
as we pass on, the change in the landscape being 
the reflex of the constant change going on within 
ourselves, as the recipients of ever new influent 
life. The new does not obliterate the beauty of the 
old. Rather may the new inwrap the old. 

But I sit alone, and the very quiet becomes 
voiced to me, suggestive of that fuller sense in 
which the word is used, as applied to the individ- 
ual when considered apart trom the whole; and 
while in a sense, as thus viewed, he is brought 
nearer to us, he is yet so set away from us that we 
begin to view him in his larger individuality, 
“as a son before the Father of many sons.” And 
here is brotherhood. Apart from the conception 
of the individual, however, comes to each the 
practical part of being alone. The sen e in which 
the Lord was alone was not the sense in which 
the hermit lives a life of isolation and seclusion. 
He lived in the world—was in its joy at the mar- 
riage, wept with its sorrow at the grave, plied His 
hand at its toil, and was ever ready with help and 
consolation. Yet He was alone. In His bosom 
only was the germ of the world’s life. The truth 
within, He never compromised. And he who 
would follow where Christ leads, must, in his 
finite measure, learn in this sense to stand alone, 
abiding by what is truest within him, unmoved if 
the world will not accept it yet, but sure that, in 
time, truth must be truth for all. In no true sense 
can one be free, until in this sense he can stand 
alone. 

And then only is he prepared to live in the 
world. It is very easy to go into a kind of seclu- 
sion and there revel in our own thoughts, enter- 
tain our own views and feed upon our own con- 
victions, nor is it difficult, perhaps, for many to 
mingie with others and accept their convictions, 
but to take our place in the world, mingle with its 

| pursuits and its pastimes, firmly and fearlessly 
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abiding by that which is truest within us—that is 
to be alone. How much need of deep truth of 
character for this! We are too apt to look about 
us and wonder what others will think—what they 
wil] say, and this, perhaps, many times from a 
careless indifference as to what the truth is, and 
its importance, rather than from a settled pur 
pose of evil. We do not always seek to know in 
earnest If we did, and then carried into busy, 
active life, the radiance and beauty of the truth 
gained, how different the result! 
Mrs. A. L, WASHBURN. 
. 
Lamonl, Decatur Co., Iowa, ) 
May 25th, 1882. | 
Dear Epitors :—I just feel like writing you in 
my gratitude for your most estimable magazine. 
I know, if I am capable of comprehending a most 
important truth, that yours is one of the best in 
circulation. I have never seen all the current 
periodicals, to be sure, but to judge from my stand- 
point, the Home MAGAZINE is perfectly adapted 
to the wants of the household. Its tone is always 
pure, and its articles entertaining and elevating 
There can be no objection brought against it 
Especially must its influence be felt on the open- 
ing minds of the young. And thousands of grate 
ful, loving mothers and housekeepers will ever 


bless the name of T. S. Arthur and the Hon, 
MAGAZINE. 
| Perhaps it is superfluous for me to tell you of 
| what you are happily aware, bat I want you to 
| know that one more of your numerous readers ap. 
preciate your work of benefiting mankind hy 
| bringing light, and hope, and instruction to their 
hearts and homes. And I feel most truly thank. 
| ful to those who contribute their thoughts and ex. 
periences in your magazine. You and they never 
will know, save it be in the clearer, higher in 
| spirations and memories of the hoped-for Better 
| Land, how much of joy and comfort you have im- 
parted to weary, perplexed and burdened hearts 
| all over this Jand. 
| Years ago, when I was a tiny child, I read 
ARTHUR'S MAGAZINE with a sincere admiration 
and reverence that no other publication inspired, 
For some years past my life-boat has been drifting 
about, and destiny seemed to deny me the privi 
lege of ever seeing a copy of my favorite. But 
| a few months ago, having come into at least a 
temporary harbor, ARTHUR’s HoME MAGAZINE 
| is now a most welcome visitor at our hearthstone, 
To me it is an old friend restored, improved if 
possible, during the past separation. To some of 
| the younger ones, it is a new-found joy. Only 
the little ones think their corner too smal]. Allto- 
gether it is a treasure. PERLA WILD. 


Mathers’ Deparment, 


HOW TO LIGHTEN TROUBLE, 


“On every height there lies repose.” 
GOETHE. 


} 


Happy Loper, July 20th, 1882. | 
My Dear Frienp :—You ask me how I think 
your troubles may be lightened. Let me in an- | 
swering your query give you a few thoughts sug- | 
gested by the above quotation. In order to les- 
sen our trials, it is sometimes necessary to get 
above them ;-to tread them under foot as it were. 
When we climb a mountain, we leave the mists | 
and unhealthy vapors of the valley beneath us. 
We find the air clear, invigorating; we forget the 
stifling atmosphere which almost overpowered us | 
when we were shut up in the valley. I have | 
often, in carrying out this idea, found it extremely 
beneficial to leave my work for a few moments and 
take up a book which possesses the elements of | 
interest sufficient for my present need; somestory | 
of heroic endeavor; some account of victory won | 
over adverse circumstances; or some well-writ- | 
ten, first-class novel such as the pen of Dickens, | 
Muloch, Whitney, and a host of others have given | 


| dear love of your Heavenly Father; for in your 


morbid state you are beginning to doubt His love 
for you. What you need to keep you from insan- 
ity, perhaps, morbid melancholy, probably, is to 
get into an atmosphere higher than your petty 
vexations (for the little bothers are the worst) 
where you cannot find them. Try just once, this 
experiment; leave your work; take up a book; 
send and buy one if necessary. And here let me 


| call your attention to the “ Seaside” and “ Lake- 


side” publications. Of course, I mean the good 


|books they issue. Never read a doubtful book, 


dear friend, I pray you. You will find the very 
best works of the very best authors put down in their 
lists of publications, and at such low rates that any 
one can buy. History, science and fiction are rep- 
resented in these lists, and if you have but ten 
cents you can get something, while for thirty cents 
you can procure “ Madame De Remusat’s Letters ;” 
and just think how many interesting things they 
would give you tothink of! You act upon my 
suggestion, my friend, and when you have read 
awhile, you can return to your work to find it 
slipping through your fingers, while your mind is 
so busy with what you have been reading that you 


for our help and entertainment. I do not men- | hardly know what a hard task you are accomplish- 
tion those writers of fiction who cannot give us a|ing. If you do not approve of novels (yet what 
God in which totrust. Ah, no! they cannot help | are our own lives but novels? sometimes not first- 
us in our need. | class, alas!) then get histories, or as I said, the 
Now you may say, “I do not think it would do | “ Memoirs of Madame De Remusat.” Such works 
at all for me to leave my work and go to reading | are quite as interesting as novels. So are such 
novels.” Just wait a moment, my dear friend. | biographies as “Lord Macaulay’s” or “Mrs. 
Suppose, as I do, that your work is being per-| Somerville.” You can find a road out of the wil- 
formed with a tortured mind, so full of your trials | derness if you try to find it. 
and vexations that you cannot even rest in the; Another suggestion which I would make is this, 
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RELIGIOUS 
ql . ; : 
when you find your own trials absorbing too much | 
of your time and attention, drop your work, and | 
throwing on bonnet and shawl, run in and visit 
the most cheerful of your lady friends, and if, dur- 
ing the visit, she invites you to attend her on a 
shopping expedition, accept the invitation, for the 
sight of the gay stores will do you good. 

Perhaps during such a visit you may hear the 
sad history of some poor soul in a worse condition 
than you have been, or ever will be, and the recital 

{this story may be sent you just to show you how 
much worse off you might be but for the love of 
God. Remember this—you owe it to your hus 
band and children to keep a cheerful home, and 
how can home be cheerful with a jaded, melan- 
choly wife and mother? The mother is the sky 
above; if that sky be dark with clouds and tem- 
pest, how fearful the consequences ! 

For physical weariness I know of no better cure 
than a bath in tepid water, with or without a few 
drops, say one-half teaspoonful of ammonia (water 
of ammonia). Especially for tired feet and limbs 
this is most refreshing, making you feel like a new 
being. But do not bathe just after eating, and do 

t eat much when tired. If faint from hunger, 

ip a raw egg in a pint of milk or milk and 
water: sweeten and flavor with nutmeg or lemon. 
Drink thisslowly, adding, perhaps, a cracker, and 
then you will begin feeling better and stronger 





right away. 

I have tried to give you some help, dear friend ; 
but now I must,I fear, intrude on delicate ground, 
meddle, maybe, with what is none of my business. 
Yetitis my business to help, sol will“ say on.” In 
the first place, do not work during the evening. 
Havean early, light supper, and just put your foot 
down that you will not sew or do any kind of work 
inthe evening. You will soon find that you can 
sleep nicely all night and rise an hour earlier in 
the morning ; or if you now rise early you will 
find that you will feel rested and refreshed upon 


leaving your bed. If you will try this plan you 


will, I feel quite sure, be delighted with the re- 


Religions 


TRUE SUCCESS. 


T often seems as if there were a perfection and 
wholeness in- nature which humanity never 
attained. There are so many thonsands and 

thousands of exquisite forms of life among the very 
lowest organisms that lie on the indistinct border- 
land between the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
many wonderful and invisible lives in the 
microscopic world. And as we go higher how full 
of color and grace and quick vitality are the 
creatures that surround us, the flowers and grasses 
under our feet. There is so rarely a failure that 
every rose, or feathery head of grain, or swift- 
winged song-bird might seem to us the loveliest 
possibility of its kind, if we had seen no other. 
sut in humanity we find not only continual waste, 
but continual suffering, not only undeveloped 
minds, but whole races whose moral instincts seem 
to have been stunted in their growth. Nor does 
perfection (or the nearest approach to it which we 


50 


| sults. 


|see), in character bring an increase of g] 


| the life of a rose, but so little of man’s. 
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It isan outrage on your poor human frame 
to slave up to the Jast moment of the night and 
drop upon your bed so worn out that you toss in 
positive agony before sleep comes to your relief. 
Don’t do that any more, Ask your doctor, and he 
will agree with me. 

Another suggestion I have to make is this. 
Never do any more work than you can do pleas- 
antly. Just as soon asthe harsh word flies to your 
lips, the impatient motion to your hand, nature is 
calling for rest. Drop everything then and rest. 
You will return to your work and finish it in half 
the time it would have taken before. If you are 
foolish enough to do your own washing and iron- 
ing, do not continue this hard work. Rather wear 
plain neat cambrics and ginghams, aud do with- 
out eake, pies and puddings, than to ruin your 
already poor constitution. I hayesaid more than 
enough, perhaps; but I do most earnestly desire 
to assist you in ascending those “ heights” whereon 
lie such sweet “repose.” Your body often gov- 
erns your mind, strange as it may seem. When 
jaded and weary you cannot think clearly or cheer- 
fully upon any subject, and trials that otherwise 
would seem trivial are distorted and exaggerated 
until they assume colossal proportior a. 

Please try my recipes, and I think you will 
find yourself rising above your troubles; able to 
look upon them calmly, and, perhaps, invent some 
method of getting rid of them entirely. It 
often resting to the brain to play with the little 
ones; help them cut out and fit paper 
dresses; assist them in making picture scrap-books 
out of old atlas maps, and pictures cut from news- 
papers. Their amusing chatter will refresh you if 
you will let it, and they will be so happy to | 
you take an interest in their play. 1 have many 
more things to tell you, but my letter is too long 
already. Pray excuse what may appear imperti- 
nent, | only desire to help you up. With true love 
and sympathy I am, 
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Your friend, 
RutH ARGYLE. 


Reading. 
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auners, 
for such noble natures toil by the very law of life 
for others, and bear their burdens. It is the great- 
ness of humanity to give, not to receive. 

The secret of this incongruity—for so it appears 

lies in a wise siying, that we see the whole of 
Man is 
born for eternity, and the Divine Providence, 
which cares for him from birth until death, and 
will care for him in all the life to come, regards 
only that which is infinite and eternal in him, 
and not that which is limited and transient. It is 
not the husk, or pod, which the gardener seeks to 
make fairer and stronger, it is the living germ 
within. So our Lord gives us wealth and power 
and beauty, or withholds them quite out of our 
reach, no matter how we cry for them, like impa- 
tient children, according as they will make us bet- 
ter, and therefore happier for eternity, and not ac- 
cording to the little pleasure we might have from 
them in our few days of earthly life. He desires 
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to give us all our hearts need—loveliness of face 
and form, to give joy to others and draw their love 
to us; wealth, to make our homes fair and delight- 
ful abodes; power, to move with strong activity 
in the world of life. Hedoes not undervalue these 
gifts, for He is the only Giver of these and all 
good gifts. 

“Your Heavenly Father,” as our Savionr ten- 
derly said, “knoweth that ye have need.” But 
He wills to give us better things, love, truth, 
purity, and for eternity. Then all these may be 
added to us without hurt, and until His wisdom 
sees tit to bestow them, they would not be really 
blessings. But His eyes are tenderly watching 
that Ie may rejoicein giving moreand more to our 
opening souls. “ Fear not, little flock, for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 

If wealth and power will ripen in a man’s na- 
ture his generous and tender traits, so that he will 
be indeed better, not in appearance, but reality, 
for the sunshine, he shall surely receive it. But 
if he needs the battling winds of adversity, the 
back ward- flowing tides of disappointment and dis- 
couragement, the same Heavenly Father will lead 
him through these. For to God the eternal future 
is present, and He sees in the minutest details of 
our lives, now and here, the awful issues of all 
that istocome. It is the real and permanent in 
man which He seeks to make alive and restore to 
wholesomeness and joyous growth. 

We must ourselves often be conscious of much 
in us that is neither real and permanent, and has 
no hold on our inner life. While there are some 
rare charac’ers whose gentleness and purity b!oom 
with an exquisite aroma of fragrance amidst the 
most trying and prosaic surroundings, there are 
others, unfortunately, whose social grace and sweet- 
ness seem to fall off, or be shaken from them at the 
first rough blast of a contrary fortune. Some- 
times a trivial vexation or loss, not to speak of 
serious afflictions, will suffice to cast aside the soft 
external guise and reveal very harsh and ugly 
traits underneath. We all know the difference 
between those who are pleasant “if nothing crosses 
them,” and those whose lasting good humor smiles 
through a rainy day, or a long, dusty summer, or 
many of the every-day discomforts that are so 
much harder to many natnres because there is so 
little dignity or meaning apparent in them. They 
have, it is true, a high moral purpose as forming 
the finer discipline of human character, but it is 
only after they are either remedied or passed by, 
that one can draw their secret teaching from them. 

In our affections and associations, also, we 
instinctively recognize some of whose companion- 
ship we rarely think, except in relation to this 
life, with whom we jest and laugh, and have “a 
good time”—and forget them; while there are 
others in our heart of hearts without the love of 
whom we cannot imagine ourselves. These wear 
the looks we remember in the dusk of the summer 
twilight, or that yet more spiritually living hour 
before dawn, when all that is noblest in purpose, 
or tenderest in affection, awakens in oursoul. To 
their eyes we involuntarily turn to utter the very 
truth, to say the genuine word of life, or to confess 
in an even more eloquent silence the things that 
are of reality to us. We know that it is upon 
these deeper and purer affections that the heavenly 
associations and friendships must rest. 

Yet, while we are actively at work here in our 








daily sphere of interest and effort, enjoying the 
little brightneases and surprises of common things, 
grieving over losses of outside things, the inner 
life is comparatively obscured to us. We do not 
vividly see either our own spiritual being or that 
of another. We must rest in the earnest faith, 
nevertheless, that although it is all shadowy and 
vague within to us, it is clear as the light in the 
eyes of our Father. He beholds our life as it 
may yet be in the angelic heavens. He has a 
Divine thought and desire for us and our welfare, 
No matter how trivial our oceupations or how 
tedious our days, how useless our endeavors seem 
to us, He is working over and through us, with a 
purpose, steadily making all to conduce toward 
our eternal felicity. Perhaps our aim has failed ; 
perhaps we have never accomplished anything we 
meant to do; yet, if by obedience and faith we 
have put our life in His hands, it shall not go 
down to the grave empty or barren. “It shall 
accomplish that whereunto J sent it.” This is true 
success. The rest is of no consequence, either to 
the world or ourselves. 

A true faith in the Divine Providence is chiefly 
a recognition and perception of this truth. If we 
labor in the dust of selfishness we will be easily 
depres-ed and disheartened, our failures will mean 
so much tous. But if we can look up toward this 
light we will not care so deeply or waste so much 
of the heari’s life in deep regret. “ Say unto the 
children of Israel that they go forward,” is as much 
the trumpet-note of action to-day as in by-gone 
centuries. We must go forward if we would keep 
near the guiding-light of truth, for that is like the 
light of the day, waxing stronger and stronger 
u til perfect noon. 

Yet we must not imagine that our growth will 
be unchecked, or without interruption. All human 
attainment is necessarily intermittent. We have 
our changes of state, our moods and caprices. 
There are days when the fire beams brightly in 
the grate and the lark sings clear in the heavens, 
or other days, when our hearts are cold, tired or 
inert, and will not look upward. This trait of 
changefulness is common to us with all created 
nature. It is only God “with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.” There 
seems to be a beating, as it were, of the pulses of 
creation—a flux and reflux in her energies. The 
flame of the lamp moves to and fro, while it burns 
with every movement of the entering wind, but it 
continually aspires upwards. The brook chafes 
against every stone or little pebble with eddies 
and “netted currents,” but it flows on at last tothe 
greatsea. It should be so with our life. 

It is true that as our aim is directed to invisible 
and heavenly ends, our success will not be always 
apparent on earth. It will net consist in working 
outour individual plans, butin fulfilling thoroughly 
our part in the great body of humanity, and to see 
that fulfillment lies beyond the slope of our percep- 
tions. We may understand better the nature of 
our work if we remember how, in the noblest 
days of art, a beautiful picture, temple or statue 
was created by many workmen under the guidance 
ofa master. It was to the loveliness of the whole 
that each looked; and no matter how exquisite 
the workmanship, or how subtle the design, 
if the workmen did not aid in the harmonious de- 
velopment of the master’s thought, the work was a 
flaw—a failure. So itis with humanity—a merely 
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personal aim, though skillfully reached, is a mis- | 
take. Im the course of time it is wiped out and | 
forgotten, or used with other base materials for | 
higher and nobler ends 


Bays’ and Girls’ Greasury. 


HOW BOBBY RYAN CAME NEAR BEING} 
DROWNED. 


“\TEVER make an enemy even of a dog,” said 

\ I to Bobby Ryan, as I caught at his raised 

_\ hand and tried to prevent him from throw: | 
‘,g a stick at our neighbor Howard’s great New- 
foundland. But my words and effort were too late. 
Over the fence flew the stick, and whack on 
Dandy’s nose it fell. Now Dandy, a great, powerful 
fellow, was very good-natured, but this proved a} 
little too much for him. He sprung up with an | 
angry growl, and, bounding over the fence as if| 
he had been as light asa bird, caught Bobby Ryan 
by the arm and held him tightly enough to let his 
teeth be felt. 

“Dandy! Dandy!” I cried, in momentary 
alarm, “let go. Don’t bite him.” 

The dog lifted his dark-brown, angry eyes to 
mine with a look of intelligence, and I under- 
stood what they said: “ I only want to frighten the 
young rascal.” 

And Bobby was frightened. Dandy held him 
for a little while, growling savagely, though there 
wasa good deal of make-believe in the growl, 
and then tossed the arm away, leaped back over 
the fence and laid himself down by his ken- 
nel. 

“You are a very foolish boy, Bobby Ryan,” 
said I, “ to pick a quarrel with such a splendid old 
fellow as that. Suppose you were to fall into the | 
lake some day, and Dandy happened to be near, | 
and suppose he should remember your bad treat- 
ment and refuse to go in after you ?” 

“Wouldn’t care,” replied Bobby; “I can 
swim.” 

Now it happened only a week afterward that 
3obby was out on the lake in company with an 
older boy, and that in some way their boat was upset 
in deep water not far from the shore; and it also 
happened that Mr. Howard and his dog Dandy 
were near by and saw the two boys struggling in | 
the water. 

Quick as thonght Dandy sprung into the lake | 
and swam rapidly toward Bobby ; but, strange to 
say, after getting close to the lad, he turned and 
went toward the larger boy, who was struggling 
in the water and keeping his head above the sur- 
face with difficulty. Seizing him, Dandy brought 
him safely to the shore. He then turned and 
looked toward Bobby, his young tormentor; he 
had a good many old grudges against him, and 
for some moments seemed hesitating whether to 
save him or let him drown. 

“Quick, Dandy {” cried his master, pointing to 
poor Bobby, who was trying his best to keep 
afloat. He was not the brave swimmer he had 
thought himself 

At this the noble old dog bounded again into the 
water and brought Bobby to land. He did not! 
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called New Zealand. This country forms now an 
English colony, inhabited by white men and na- 


For the work of life, or creation, was not ended 
in the past ages, but God is forever creating man 


anew, “into His image and likeness,”’ 


E. F. M. 


seem to have much heart in his work, however, 
for he dropped the boy as soon as he reached the 


| shore, and walked away with a stately, indifferent 


air. 

But Bobby, grateful for his rescue and repent- 
ing of his former unkindness, made up with Dandy 
on that very day, and they were ever afterward 
fast friends. He came very near losing his life 
through unkindness to a dog, and the lesson it 
gave him will not soon be forgotten. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


HERE is a group of islands to the northeast 
of Australia nearly equal in size to England, 
and exactly on the opposite side of the world, 


tives, who are called Maories—a brave, tall, dark 
race, with interesting traits of character. 
Intercourse with wicked white men has taught 


them too many of the vices of civilization, and 


they are fast decreasing in numbers, being now 
only living in villages in the Northern Island. 
There were a few years ago about one hundred and 
fifteen thousand, divided into twelve great clans or 


| tribes, the fighting men or warriors numbering about 


aquarter. ‘Che women tilltheground and perform 
all the drudgery of life. The only work the men 
will do, besides fighting, is to carve the doorposts 
and gables of their houses in fantastic shapes and 
figures. They build themselves strong castles of 


| piles of timber bound together, generally in the 


midst of thick woods, and defend them with rifles, 
bought from white traders, with the utmost courage 
and determination. The quarrels are generally 
about land, and it is to be feared the Maories have 
too often real grievances to resent. 

The New Zealanders tattoo their faces in most 
intricate patterns. The process, though it gives 
them excessive pain, is one they are very proud 


| of, each man considering the pattern of his face to 


be his proper name. 

The country is very beautiful and fertile, and 
will grow all English productions, besides many 
others only found in hot countries. The native 
trees are the giant ferns, New Zealand pine, the 
sandlenut tree, and a wonderful variety of shrubs 
and plants. One of the most useful is the New 
Zealand flax (Phormium tenaz), shown in the en- 
graving. 

The animals of the island are small and un- 


| important; but the birds are very remarkable. 


The three in the illustration are all of the wing- 
less order, the largest being the moa, the second 
the moho, and the thiid the kiwi, or apteryx. 
This last is the only one that has ever been brought 
alive to Europe, the other two having been seen 
by settlers and their remains frequently found. 
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But they are now never met with. The apteryx 
is anight bird, and lives on snails and earthworms, 
which it catches by probing the ground with its 
long, sensitive bill. 
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has also petrifying qualities, is shown in our illus. 
tration. The tallest mountain in New Zealand js 
in the Middle Island, and is called Mount Cook. 
It is thirteen thousand feet high. The rivers abound 
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The Northern Island is volcanic. There are] i 
several burning mountains and curious mud 


springs and geysers. One of the grandest, which 








plains are beautifully covered with verdure, and 
feed immense flocks of sheep. 


n fish, The climate is mild and damp The 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 





THE CHAMBER OF SILENCE. 





Fuenings wilh the Poets. 


But she, with matchless grace, 
And a sweet smile upon her tear-wet face, 
Said, “ Leave me here to sleep, 


NE autumn day we three, 
Who leng had borne each other com- | Where every Grief forgets at last to weep.” 


pany, 
Grief, and my Heart, and I, 
Walked out beneath a dull and leaden sky. 


The fields were bare and brown ; 


From the still trees the dead leaves fluttered down ; 


There were no birds to sing, 
Or cleave the air on swift, rejoicing wing. 


We sought the barren sand 

Beside the moaning sea, and, hand in hand, 
Paced its slow length and talked 

Of our supremest sorrows as we walked. 


Slow shaking each bowed head, 
“There is no anguish like to ours,” we said ; 
“The glancing eyes of morn 
Fall on no souls more utterly forlorn.” 


But suddenly, across 
A uarrow fiord wherein wild billows toss, 
We saw before our eyes, 
High hung above the tide, a temple rise 





A temple wondrous fair, 
Lifting its shining turrets in the air, 

All touched with golden gleams, 
Like the bright miracles we see in dreams. 


Grief turned and looked at me, 

“We must go thither, O my friends,” said she ; 
Then saying nothing more, 

With rapid, gliding step passed on before. 


And we—my Heart and I— 

Where Grief went we went, following silently, 
Till in sweet solitude 

Beneath the temple’s vaulted roof we stood. 


’T was like a hollow pearl— 

A vast white sacred chamber, where the whirl 
Of passions stirred not, where 

A luminous splendor trembled in the air. 


“O friends, I know this place,” 
Said Grief at last, “ this lofty, silent space, 
Where, either soon or late, 
I and my kindred all shall lie in state.” 


“ But do Griefs die ?” I cried. 

“Some die—not all,” full calmly she replied, 
“ Yet all at last will lie 

In this fair chamber, slumbering quietly.” 


“Chamber of Silence, this; 
Who brings his grief here doth not go amiss. 
Mine hour hath come. We three 
Will walk, O friends, no more in company.” 


Then was I dumb. My Heart 


And I—how could we with our dear Grief part, 


Who for so many a day 
Had walked beside us in our lonely way. 





What could we do but go? 

We turned, with slow, reluctant feet, but lo! 
The pearly door had closed, 

Shutting us in where all the Griefs reposed. 


“Nay, go not back,” she said ; 
“ Retrace no steps. Go farther on instead.” 
Then, on the other side, 
On noiseless hinge another door swung wide, 


Through which we onward passed 
Into a chamber lowlier than the last, 

sut, oh! so sweet and calm 
That the hushed air was like a holy psalm. 


“ Chamber of Peace” was writ 
Where the low vaulted roof arched over it. 
Then knew we grief must cease 
When sacred Silence leadeth unto Peace. 
Juuia C. R. Dorr, in Harper’s Magazine. 


A FLOWER FOR THE DEAD. 





This pure, pale rose in her hand of clay! 
Methinks could she lift her sealed eyes 


¥' )U placed this flower in her hand, you say? 


They would meet your own with a grieved surprise. 


She has been your wife for many a year, 

When clouds hung low and when skies were clear ; 
At your feet she laid her life’s glad spring, 

And her summer’s glorious blossoming. 


Her whole heart went with the hand you won; 
If its warm love waned as the years went on, 
If it chilled in the grasp of an icy spell, 

What was the reason? I pray you tell. 


You cannot? I can! and beside her bier 

My soul must speak, and your soul must hear ; 
If she was not all that she might have been, 
Hers was the sorrow—yours the sin ! 


Whose was the fault if she did not grow 

Like a rose in the summer? Do you know? 

Does a lily grow when its leaves are chilled? 
| Does it bloom when its root is winter-killed ? 


For a little while, when you first were wed, 
Your love was like sunshine round her shed ; 
| Then a something crept between you two, 
| You led where she could not foollw you. 


| With a man’s firm tread you went and came; 
You lived for wealth, for power, for fame ; 
| Shut into her woman’s werk and ways, 

She heard the nation chant your praise. 


But ah! you had dropped her hand the while, 
| What time had you for a kiss, a smile! 
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You two, with the same roof overhead, Because of dear but close-shut holy eyes 


Were as far apart as the sundered dead. Of heaven’s own blue, 

All little eyes do fill my own with tears, 
You in your manhood’s strength and prime; Whate’er their hue ; 
She—worn and faded before her time. And, motherly, I gaze their innocent, 
Tis a common story. This rose you say Clear pe into. 


You laid in her pallid hand to-day? 
Because - lips which once 


When did you give her a flower before ? My name did cali, 

Ah, well, what matter, when all is o’er? No childish voice in vain appeal upon 
Yet stay a moment; you'll wed again; My ear doth fall ; 

I mean no reproach ; ’tis the way of men. I count it all my joys to share 


: And sorrows small, 
But I pray you think, when some fairer face 


Shines like a star from her wonted place, Because of little, dimpled, cherished hands 

That love will starve if it is not fed, Which folded lie, 

That true hearts pray for their daily bread. All little hands henceforth to me do have 
Sunday Afternoon. A pleading cry ; 


I clasp them as they were small, wandering birds 
Lured home to fly. 


MATER DOLOROSA. ; 
—— Because of little, death-cold feet, for earth’s 


ECAUSE of little low-laid heads all crowned Rough roads unmeet, 
With golden hair, | I’d journey leagues to save from sin or harm 








For evermore all fair young brows to me Such little feet, 
A halo wear; And count the lowest service done for them 
I kiss them reverently—alas! I know So sacred, sweet ! 
The stains I bear. Mary K, Frerp. 
Pano f 
Jail and Character. 
FUSSY FOLKS. mischief. Then other women catch the fever, and 


out go the carpets, and though the husbands de- 
HERE is such a thing as destroying the home ; cline and beg off, the fever rages, and other bay- 
T by what is supposed to be the very perfection | windows are the result, and door-yards that cost 
of housekeeping. The most immaculate of | backache, and headache, and cold dinners, and 
housekeepers are not always the loveliest women. | colder looks, and a good deal of money. And, 
If a woman is fussy, she is inefficient, and not a additions must he built, and the “horrid cook 
pattern housekeeper. Fussy people are usually | stove” almost banished, as though it were a red- 
too talkative ond have no appreciation of the | eyed demon, instead of an obedient vassal. 
proverb: “A word fitly spoken, is like apples of; Many a man would like to see the fussy woman 
gold in pictures of silver.” | who unconsciously disturbs the domestic peace in 
The fussy housekeeper is always flying ; always | her neighborhood punished as the scolds were two 
in a hurry; always “tired to death; always| or three hundred years ago. (See ducking-stool 
“in a stew;” her plumage is always ruffled, and | in Webster’s “ Unabridged.” ) 
her manner agitated. She persuades herself that; The fussy housekeeper has specialities, and 
she is doing wonders by digging and dusting, | whims, and notions. She never does any by halves. 
washing carpet, white-washing walls, fences, out- | She persuades herself that she is accomplishing 
houses, palings and the trunks of the door-yard|a great deal by her fuming, which is only true 
trees. She is bound to get rid of the “ nasty, dirty | that she makes total destruction of all peace and 
dirt,” especially in the early spring and in the| comfort within the limits of her sovereignty. 
fall. At these times, she digs, and splashes, and | Now there is a great deal to be done in every 
drudges, and makes a fool of herself, wasting her | household, and it can be done without any fuss at 
strength needlessly, straining her back, using up | all. . 
her nervous force and abusing her family. It is| The whole operation of bouse-cleaning can be 
a pity that she never gets quite “done,” until the | gone through easily, one room at a time, while 
last long resting spell comes. | the rest of the house is kept in its usual order. 
The immaculate housekeeper does not make a/| There is no sense in tetring things to pieces, and 
ow neighbor always. Her fussiness is infectious. | if this is so, and disorder does reign for a little 
ther women catch it. They don’t mean to—they | while, there is no occasion to fret nor scold, nor go 
don’t want to, but somehow it is carried in the air | dirty, but to quietly set such agencies to work as 
that makes the fussy woman’s carpet flop on the | will restore order again. 
fence or the line; the breeze that dallies with the| It is well to remember that all great agencies 
flowers in the fussy woman’s window; or the sun-| are noiseless. Heat, light, electricity, gravity, 
shine that makes her grassy yard look so beauti- | sleep, death, are wonderful agencies and they are 
ful and clean, and to show to such a good advan- | all quiet, silent. Not a sound does either of them 
tage when passers-by look that way. There’s the|make. They all moveon in their mighty missions. 
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They go and come, and we know nothing of them 
save by the results they leave behind. 


The fussy housekeeper makes great parade over | 
She will show you the quan- | 


what she has done. 
tities of fruit she has canned, preserved and 
pickled ; the heaps of bedding she has made; the 
store of fancy work ; the shams, and spreads, and 
tidies; her wonderful array of houseplants, and her 
tongue will fly from one subject to another with 
ready utterance betraying the fussiness within the 
realm of thought. 

We do not know what her husband thinks, poor 
man, he looks worried all the time. When he 
comes in to his meals, she is never calm, never 
ready to converse about the topics of the day, but 
meets him with a stare and begins to tell about 
the bills that have been presented, the fence that 
is down, the neighbor who is at fault, the flour 
that is low, the roof that leaks, or his shirts that 
all went to tatters in the last washing. She is 
tired of being the poorest dressed woman in town ; 
wishes the grocer would hurry and get on some of 
the luscious fruits that people have already in the 
large cities; is bound to goto Niagara Falls if 
the Hubbards and Walters go again; don’t see 
why his business don’t bring in more money, and 
threatens to dun some of his debtors if he don’t 
sue them. She has worked her fingers “ nearly to 
the bone” in her efforts to make a living; has 
gone looking “ like a woman-tramp,” to help save ; 
has done the “labor of three women every day 
since they were married,” and the money must go 
somewhere, or else they would be more pros- 
perous, 

The fussy woman makes her home unpleasant 
to herself and all about her. Her husband is 
cheerful out among men, but his weary, tired, for 
lorn expression of countenance tells the story. We 
lived one summer next door to a woman of this 


class. “ Pitching in” was the word always on her 
tongue. And how she did “pitch in!” While 


we, from physiological reasons, sat a little at the 
breakfast-table and chatted with the different 
members of the family, giving the business of the 
day a kindly send-off, a harmonious starting-point, 
this woman would rise from a hasty meal thatshe 
had bolted down, roll up her sleeves, and say, 
“ Now for it! Now I must pitch in, to-day !” 

This announcement would cause a clattering of 
feet and chairs, and the family would hurry to get 
out of the way. She would make an attack on the 
plates, cutlery, and cups and saucers, clashing 
them all together in one promiscuous heap, switch 
the table-cloth from the window with a whirl, get 
two or three quarts of water in the pan for dishes, 
swash them as if in anger one over the other, tip 
them on edge to dry and, the “dishes were 
washed.” 

Then she caught up the broom in a sort of a fit, 
and attacked the floor. The chairs were thrown 
out of the way, stray newspapers flung anywhere, 
the cat hurried off with fuzzed up tail or helped 
out of the way with the assistance of a foot, and 
in less than two minutes, hung up on its nail be- 
hind the door was the broom, “the sweeping was 
done.” 

Then came the beds. Up-stairs, two steps at a 
time, went the smart woman, grabbed the pillows 
and spreads, flung them in a heap on the dusty 
carpet, gave the tick and mattresses a poke, or a 
jerk at each end, nothing more, sailed on the sheets 
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} and the spreads two at a time, tossed the pillows 
| where they belonged, and whirled and went down- 
stairs at a reckless pace, saying in congratulatory 
whispers, “ Another good job is done ; the beds are 
all made.” 

She finds the dust has settled a little and she 
takes an old apron and flirts it here and there over 
the wood-work, window-sills, chairs and shelves, 
and then rejoices that another job is done. 

Then she went down-stairs instead of up, and 
the clatter of pans and crocks follows, and before 
one has time to wonder what she is doing, she 
springs into your sight and you learn that she has 
skimmed the milk and washed “the things,” 
worked over yesterday’s butter, and put the cellar 
in good order. 

The back yard next claimed her attention. It 
was “just too horrid,” and she had stood it as long 
as human nature could hold out, so she rushed out 
there, tore down an old leach, V-shaped, that had 
stood for years, moved the pile of lumber left over 
from building the summer kitchen, dragged off an 
old harrow, a saw-horse, a cistern pump that was 
worn out, made atemporary coop for the chickens 
that were to hatch next Tuesday, split into kind- 
lings two dilapidated pork barrels, and dug a hole 
and buried a lamb that lay all night with its head 
thrust through a crack in the board fence. 

She comes in, her face is flushed, she pants for 
breath, and drops down into a chair, takes up the 
corner of her apron, wipes the mci:ture from her 
brow and declares that if she didn't “ go on the 
jump and pitch in all the while from dawn till 
dark, there wouldn’t be much work done.” 

She has no time to comb her hair. She runs 
her hands over it, says it is too bad, and that many 
a time she isinclined to have it cut off short, tosave 
the trouble of combing and caring for it. Finally 
she lets it down, shakes it out, and then twists it 
up again, saying, ‘‘ There, I’ve done a forenoon’s 
work, nearly, and that comes of ‘ pitching in!’’ 

Before you have time to say a word about 
women wasting their vitality and not saving them- 
selves, she is off like a shot attending to other 
things. This woman always goes cleanly dressed, 
but never wears collars and cuffs—only on Sun- 
days. She goes with her sleeves rolled up all the 
time, her hair as far back from her forehead as 
poasible, and she hardly ever wears a sun-bonnet. 
Ono washing-day she begins work early, and never 
stops to get dinner until the washing is all out, the 
floors mopped and the wood-work washed. The 
children are a trouble to her. She cuffs them and 
orders them “ to clear out,” to get out of her way, 
and declares that young ones are such a nuisance 
and require so much attention. 

We thought there was only one consolation, per- 
haps, in store for this family.. The mother will 
wear out, the constant daily routine of “ pitching 
in” will undermine her constitution, and her place 
will be left for a successor, who will find a house- 
ful of good things ready for her use and enjoyment. 
Housekeeping with the conveniences of nowadays 
is pleasant and healthful employment, and yet 

some women persist in calling it drudgery. It is 
drudgery if one does not plan her work beforehand 
and carry it out. There must be systematic 
arrangement. There should be a daily routine. 
If breakfast is late the work of the day is deranged ; 
it will drag; will go at sixes and sevens. Then 
dinner will be late, and as a matter of course sup- 
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per will be late, also. In housekeeping almost 
everything hinges on breakfast. There are a good 
many little chores that can be attended to while 
breakfast is preparing, unless the woman is single- 
handed and has small children to look after. 
These small chores, such as putting the sitting- 
room in order, tidying up and putting things in 
place, consume only a few minutes, but if they 
come in the middle of the day seem arduous and 
are often neglected. The plan for the day should 
be based on early rising and getting an early 
breakfast. The forenoon is the time for work. 
We are more vigorous in the early part of the 
day. It is well to remember that brisk, muscular 
exercise should never come immediately after a 
meal. The results are serious if this is persisted 
in foratime. It isa good plan to fill and trim 
lamps soon after breakfast; never defer this job 
until evening or the time in which the lamps are 
needed. 

The preparations for dinner and supper should 
be attended to, as far as may be, in the morning. 
This facilitates the getting of meals, and they will 
require less time and exertion. A good clock is 
letiapeeneila, and the housekeeper should learn 
to “time things,” and to fit into brief, odd spells, 
little jobs of work that else would take away “the 
blossom of the morning.” Work by time and 
cook by time, measure and weight. Have no 

ess-work or hap-hazard. 

We have often thought that such mottoes as “ No 
Place like Home,” “ Home, Sweet Home,” “ Love 
Lightens Labor,” and “God Bless Our Home,” had 
better be changed for something like “A Little 
Leaven Leaveneth the Whole Lump,” “A Time 
for Everything, and Everything in its Time,” “A 
Place for Everything, and Everything in its Place,” 
and that invaluable gem of a proverb, “ He that 
Ruleth His Spirit is Greater than He that Taketh 
a City.” 

The routine of the week, with such variations 
as one prefers to make, is familiar to all house- 
keepers. Women have learned that slow and 
patient persistence have accomplished desirable 
results, and have conquered the most tedious and 
laborious tasks. 

Sometimes we meet with the old-time house- 
wives, who plod all day without planning. They 
will sit down in the morning to sew, or mend, or 
darn, and in the afternoon will churn, or iron, or 
bake bread. How much better to use the vigor in 
the morning forthe hard work requiring muscular 
action and bustling activity, and then in the after- 
noon, in fresh collar and white apron, with a bow 
of ribbon or a flower in the smooth hair, sit down 
and rest and attend to the needlework. A woman 
always appears so womanly, and restful and gentle 
sitting with her work in her lap. She makes a 
pretty picture for her children to remember when 
they rise up and called her blessed. 

Good wood, with kindlings, chips, bits of split 
boards, hickory bark and such things should be in 
reach at all times, not for daily use, but in case of 
emergency. We even save coarse wrapping paper 
that has been used to stand pies or bread on; 
when just one little flash of heat is required this 
fills the bill exactly. With such fuel the cook can 

rove herself competent for the occasion, even if it 
be ‘supper for two in ten minutes.” 


We rose very early one morning last summer at 
a hotel, with the headache, and sat by the open 





window, where we could look right down into the 
kitchen. The fire wouldn’t burn. The girls were 
mad and stormed and scolded. A boy was sent 
for the proprietor to come to the kitchen. Now 
the night before we had hesitated about stopping 
there, for this very man's face looked so stern and 
hard, and his eyes were so cutting and his voice 
80 irritating and harsh that he seemed really in- 
solent. We held our throbbing temples, dreading 
the storm. He came in, looked around, and 
addressing the chief help, a thin, yellow, short- 
haired, bent-over woman, said in a voice full of 
sorrowful kindness and pity : 

“Nancy, you know I always look after the dry 
wood and kindlings, but I did forget it this time, 
and I’m real sorry. It is all my fault’ Then, 
taking a dry pine board he called a boy and said, 
“Jamie, cut that right up for Nancy as quick as 
you can; this is an uncommon occasion, mind, 
and don’t you ever do the like again unless I tell 
you to. And now, Nancy, that’s a good girl, rush 
up the breakfast as soon as you can, and don’t dis- 
charge me for this; ’t won’t happen again.” 

And his face, as he turned and went out of the 
kitchen, was really a good, benign and quite 
handsome face. After that we always stopped at 
the Tremont House, and that stern, strongly- 
marked old countenance was never repulsive again, 

How to keep cool and not to be fussy; how to 
live happy, and well and sensibly, and how to make 
a well-balanced mind hold sovereign sway over 
the physical life and engender harmony through- 
out one’s entire mental, moral and intellectual 
being, is the great problem. Can it be accom- 
‘amgee | Surely. We live by our souls, and not 

y our bodies, in a great measure. Our bodies 
have no life in themselves. They are only re- 
sources of life, tenements of our souls. 

We worry too much about ourselves and our 
affairs. We make ourselves miserable by magni- 
fying our cares and trials; by looking beyond and 
afar and into the dim darkness, which we people 
with visionary troubles, It is well with us, but 
we will not recognize the fact. We grope with 
uplifted hands and stumble, while the blessed 
light of the beautiful present, teeming with good 
gifis, beams down upon us. We wrap ourselves 
around with fancied ills and glory in our self-im- 
posed habits of fussiness. RosE.tua Rice. 


A Huncnpack’s Woornc.—A pretty story is 
told of Moses Mendelssohn, the founder of the 
family whose name has a sound of music in it. 
He was a hunchback, and a young Hamburg 
maiden rejected him because he was misshapen. 
He went to bid her good-bye, and, while he was 
making a last supreme effort at persuasion, she 
did not lift her eyes from her sewing. “Do you 
really think marriages are made in Heaven ?’ she 
asked. “ Yes, indeed,” he replied, “and something 
a wonderful happened to me. At the birth 
of a child proclamation 1s made in Heaven that he 
or she shal] marry such andsuch an one. When I 
was born my future wife was also named, but at the 
same time it was said, ‘Alas, she will have a dread- 
ful a on her back!’ ‘O God,’ I said then, ‘a 
deformed girl will become embittered and unhappy, 
whereas she should be beautiful! Dear Lord, give 
me the hump, and let the maid be well-favored and 
agreeable!’ The girl could not resist such woo- 
ing as that, and threw her arms around hia neck. 
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Y ATY did not meet with the women the last 
\\ day. An accident befell one of her sister’s 
. children, and she was sent for and did not 
reach home in time. So we all prevailed on Mrs 
Bradley, the wife of the Episcopal minister, to 
take the chair. While some one was sorting the 
rags and giving out the colors to be put into 
separate balls, Eva Jeffries read aloud an item 
from the fresh daily. That gave us something to 
talk about for a good while. 

The import of the item was that more farmers 
and farmers’ wives were in the lunatic asylums 
than any other class. Eva paused and asked old 
Auntie Belle Stevens beside her if she thonght it 
were really true. The good, sensible, old lady 
had no doubt of the truth of the assertion, and in 
her homely way she said: 

“Just look and see for yourselves. Farmers’ 
wives sleep less than any other class of women 
They go to bed late and they rise very early. long 
enough before they are half-rested. The milking 
must be tended to and the farm-hands must be out 
betimes, and the women are so hurried that they 
don’t get much good of their meals, They eat 
what is before them in a hurry, many times more 
from custom than because they have an appetite, 
or because it tastes good. One farmer’s wife used 
to say that she always eat breakfast because it was 
‘fillin’, and if she didn’t eat she would get hungry 
beforenoon. The pressure becomes greater than 
they can stand and they go crazy, or die, or break 
down into poor, nervous creatures who never 
know what good health is afterwards. It is com- 
mon to meet with farmers’ wives who are carrying 
burdens heavy enough for strong men to bear.” 

After we were all busy at work our thoughts 
were on the subject still, and we were glad when 
Professor McWilliams’s wife asked Mrs. Bradley 
to talk awhile on the subject. The other women 
with united voices re-echoed the request, and after 
trying modestly to decline, without succeeding, 
Mrs. Bradley dwelt on the theme, very much to 
our edification and delight. She said, as nearly 
as we can remember: 

“T have learned both by study and observation 
that the deman:’s of the body for rest and nourish- 
ment vary with the activities of the body. Where 
the waste of muvcular toil alone is to be repaired, 
plain food and seven or eight hours of sleep are 
all one needs. But with many of our farmers’ 
wives, the care of the dairy and of theic house 
hold is more wearing than the physical labor they 
perform, though that may be constant and extend 
from daylight until late bedtime. 
ing they must think of everything, and they wear 


DEPARTMENT. 
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the arduous duties of the day with only the 
stimulus, perhaps, of a cup of tea or coffee and a 
mouthful of bread and butter. The fact is, the 
substance of the brain is wasted by mental toil, by 
care or grief, and must be built up again with 
brain food and abundant sleep. More people go 
crazy from want of s!eep than from any other 
It is good economy, and health and wealth 
allow full time for 


cause 
to eat nutritious food and 
plenty of sleep. 

“ Brain food is eggs, milk, poultry, game, shell- 
fish, juicy steaks and wheat-bread, while pork, 
cabbage, onions, potatoes and corn-bread are 
relished by men and women who labor with their 
muscles; but the thinker and writer cannot feed 
upon them alone for any length of time without 
loss of power; neither can she whose brain is con- 
sumed with care. It pays in every sense to take 
pains with one’s food, and time is never better in- 
vested than in good, sound, unbroken sleep. A 
mother and wife can do no wiser and better thing 
for her husband and her children than to take 
good care of herself, keep her body in high physi- 
cal condition, and her mind fresh and bright. 

“] know it is hard for a farmer’s wife to do all 
this, with cows to milk, pigs to feed, hired men to 
care for, a family of little children so dependent 
on mother, and all the necessary household cares, 
that will multiply sometimes tenfold, and yet she 
had better omit some things, or leave them in the 
hands of as good help as she can obtain, than to lose 
her health or herreason. The dilemnia has horrors.” 

“Well, [am glad to know these things,” said 
Auntie Hull, the woman who boarded students. 
“Sometimes I am puzzled to know what is best to 
cook in cold weather, what would agree best with 
hard study and cold, snowy days. Thenagain I don’t 
know what food the poor fellows could study on 
best.” 

The women united in urging Mrs. Bradley to 
continue the subject in an easy, conversational 
way, simplifying as much as possible. 

“ Well,” she continued, ‘‘ the three requirements 


| of the bedy which food is intended to meet are the 


production of animal heat, of muscular and of 
mental force. In other words, food may be divided 
into respiratory, that which supports combustion 
in the lungs, and nitrogenous, that which makes 
muscle and supplies the waste caused by exer- 
cise either of mind or body. As we might 
suppose, the leading constituent of food which 
warms the body is carbon or coal. This enters 
largely into the composition of starch and of oils. 


| The amount of food demanded to sustain the vital 


Besides work- | 


heat is five times greater than that required to re- 
pair the waste of muscular tissue—we eat five 


| pounds of food for warmth to one for strength. 


upon the heart the burden of care that a large | 


household inevitably brings. 

“Tt is true that a great many women, and espe- 
cially farmers’ wives, do not allow themselves 
time to eat. They seem to think that if every- 
body else is served and satisfied, it is of little con- 
sequence that their stomachs do not clamor for 


food, or cannot relish the nutriment they present | 
them, and so, half-fed at breakfast, they enter upon | 


In winter we require, of course, more carbon in 
our food than in summer, and that is the reason 
why dishes rich in oily matters are more popular 


| on our tables, such as doughnuts, rich pies, sausage, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


fat meats, puddings, and all highly-flavored con- 
centrated food of all sorts. The air in the winter 
months, deprived of the watery vapor which dilutes 
it, so to speak, in warm weather, is very pure, and 
contains a large percentage of oxygen, which de- 
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mands corresponding supplies of carbon in the | dinner,and always after dishes not rich nor highly 
lungs to support combustion. 

“Articles of food richest in nitrogen or muscle- | than when formin, a dessert after a hearty dinner, 
making power are the red parts of beef, mutton, | Plain food and mince pie agree pretty well 
venison, chicken, and the white of egg. They | together in most healthy stomachs if one does not 
contain about fifteen per cent. of nitrogen, or about | go to sleep too soon after eating them. A _ well- 
Wheat is the richest | compounded mince pie with due proportions of 
of all grains in nitrogen, and beans of all vege-| fruit, flesh and seasoning, is rarely injurious to 


one-seventh of their weight. 


tables.” 


“What of that favorite dish, pork and beans ?” “ Another thing,” said Mrs. Conine, “that has 
asked Mrs. Hamilton, the little wife of a Yankee | always bothered me. In reading recipes where it 


farmer. 


“The nitrogen of the beans goes to supply the | Ruth made some cookies the other day, and they 
waste of muscular activity and the fat of the pork | were heavy; made them with sweet milk” 
gives carbon to keep up the vital heat; avery| Mrs. Howard nodded to the minister’s wife, 
good dish for workingmen in cold weather. Cab- | Mrs. Bradley, saying: 




















concentrated. In that case they are less hurtful 






most people.” 


says milk, does it mean sweet or sour milk? 





bage contains quite a proportion of nitrogen, and| “ You know best, Sister Bradley. You make 
that makes it a great demand among hard-working | the best cake, crullers and cookies, that I ever 
people, while those who lead sedentary lives do | taated.” 

not find the wants of their system met by these| The little woman almost blushed at the honest 


’ 


articles of diet.’ 


| flattery, as she replied : 


Mrs. Howard, the doctor’s wife,in answer to} ‘In general, where soda is used there must be 
Mrs. Bradley’s request to tell what kind of food | some acid for it to neutralize, forming carbonic- 
intellectual and sedentary people should eat, | acid gas, which rising through the dough as the 


said: 


| cake bakes gives it lightness. That is the plain 


“There is a class of food to which Mrs. Bradley | chemistry of it. Now if you use sweet milk, cream 
has made allusion particularly adapted to meet | of tartar must be mixed with the flour to give an 
the wants of those who require large supplies of | acid for the soda to effervesce with; if you use 


mental and nervous force. 

place tenderloin steak, eggs, oysters, game, veni 

son, fine flour, tapioca and such articles of food. 
“These, besides being highly nutritive, are 


In this class [ must} buttermilk, or sour milk, cream of tartar is un- 


necessary ; or, dispensing with both acid and al- 
kali, sift yeast powder or sea-foam with your flour 
and use sweet milk or water.” 


stimulating, or pass at once into the blood and re-; “You make your own baking-powder in pref- 


enforce the vital powers, 


| erence to buying,do you not, Mrs. Howard ?” asked 


“ When my husband, the doctor, has a difficult | one of the women. 
case to study, I give him to eat, oysters boiled or; “ Always; I get the druggist to compound the 
stewed, eggs in some form, and steak ; these with | ingredients after my own recipe,” she answered. 
good bread and butter, meet the demand of his | And then several of the women took out paper and 
system as well as anything I can provide. If he| pencil, which significant act was understood, and 
is going out on a long, cold ride, I fortify his| the lady at home in every department gave her 
stomach with a cup of good, hot coffee, boiled ten | manner of compounding baking-powder. 


or fifteen minutes, instead of two or three minutes, 
a plate of buckwheat cakes and maple syrup, for 


“Take eight ounces of flour, or cornstarch, 
either—eight of pure English bi-carbonate of soda, 


buckwheat is very rich in oil, and syrup is com- | and seven ounces of tartaric acid ; mix thoroughly 


ed largely of carbon—with egzs, steak, or some | by passing several times through a sieve 
ighly nutritive and concentrated meat, and baked | 
apples or some form of fruit. 


” 


The lowa woman who keeps boarders, said one 
When he comes | of her boys, a Mr. 8. Foot, was very fond of “rye 


home, I have ready, hot soup, roast meat with | and Indian” bread, and she had never yet learned 
vegetables, and tapioca or rice pudding. Tapioca | the formula for making it. If any lady present 
and rice, like potatoes and all that class of food, are | had a tested recipe she would gladly obtain a 
principally composed of starch into which carbon | copy. 

enters largely. Eggs and milk supply thenitrog-| At this Mrs. Hamilton, a Yankee born and 


enous matters.” 


bred, reeled off the old recipe used by the Hamil- 


A woman who had been intently listening, a| tons, and the Furgusons before them, and the 


Mrs. Conine, from Iowa, who was visiting her sis- | Aylesworths, and the Masons who came over in 
ter, Judy Plumb, modestly asked if cheese was a the Mayflower: “ Of unbolted rye-meal and un- 


good article of food. 


Mrs. Hovard replied, “ New milk cheese when | three of the latter, sift through a coarse sieve sep- 
about six or seven months old, forms a very ex- | arately. Upon the corn-meal pour halfa pint of 
It is composed of | molasses and scald it thoroughly; cool with sour 
about equal parts of oily matter, caseine or curd, | milk or buttermilk, then add the rye-meal, salt 
and water, and should be eaten with bread and | to taste, put in soda enough to neutralize the acid 
Old cheese is used | in the sour milk. Make it soft or it will be dry 
as a condiment rather than as a food, as the acids| when baked. Pour into a deep pan and bake 
which it contains aid in the process of diges-|three hours. It may be raised over night with 


cellent dish for daily food. 


other preparations of starch. 


tion.” 


Mrs. Plumb, who by the way is not much like | latter case it must be baked right away.” 
a sugar plum, then inquired, “How about mince| Mrs. Plumb said if she were not ashamed to 
pies? I hope they are not to be set aside as hurt- | betray her ignorance she would like to ask the 


ful.” 


Mrs. Howard said, “They should be eaten at | more 80 than wheaten bread. 


| bolted corn-meal take two pints of the former and 


| baker’s yeast, or made with yeast powder, in the 





| question, why brown bread is called wholesome, 
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The reply from Mrs. Bradley was to the point : 

“Tt is especially wholesome for persons of weak 
digestion, and is good for everybody in cold 
weather. Composed as it is of corn-meal, rye- 
meal and molaases, all of which contain carbon in 
considerable proportions, it supplies the heat-pro- 
ducing power with fuel. Being coarse in its 
atoms, the digestive fluids of the alimentary canal 
find little difficulty in attacking and subduing it 
ao that it is easily assimilated by the body, and 
for dyspeptic and sedentary people is more whole- 
some than bolted wheat- bread. 

“Cracked wheat and oat-meal mush may be 
eaten with similar results but they are less pala- 
table than good brown bread.” 

Half a dozen wcmen had questions to ask, but 
as it was near the hour for closing, they forbore. 
We overheard one woman ask another if she had 
‘system ” about her housework, and thereply was: 

“Yes; if I had not, I never could get through. 
Every day has its chores, and its regular duties to 
be done, and I manage so that my afternoons are 
my own, unless company comes and breaks on my 

On Monday I wash; Tuesday, iron; 


Pousekeepers’ 


THE BAKING-POWDER WAR. 


(WHE Roval Baking-Powder Company is still 
making enemies among those who are manu- 
facturing and selling impure articles for lea- 

vening purposes (and their name is legion), and 

this fact shows that it is continuing its vigorous 
work in the interests of the public. This Company 
set Out some time ago to expose the character, and 
so far as possible to break up the sale of adulterated 
baking-powders. Having found from an examina- 
tion ofa number ofspecimens procured from grocers 
that they were generally of an inferior character, 
some devoid of all leavening properties, and many | 
of them actually poisonous, it brought the matter 
before the public, denounced the makers by name 
in the press and to the health authorities. The 
aflair was speedily taken up by physicians, Boards 
of Health and Legislatures throughout the country, 
chemists were employed to make scientific teats of 
the various powders in the market, and the Gov- 
ernment itself directed analyses to be made before 
it would purchase the supplies needed for army, 
navy and Indian uses. The result more than jus- 
tified the charges so boldly made by the Royal 
Company. Not only were the majority of baking- 
powders in the market found to be largely adul- 
terated, but many of them were ascertained to con- 
tain alum and other poisonous ingredients to such | 
an extent as to render them positively unsafe for 
in human food. The information spread 
throughout the country and created a profound 
sensation, As a result many of these injurious 
mixtures were driven out of the market, and the 
sale of all of them seriously interfered with. No 
occurrence of recent date has been so far reaching 
as this in its beneticial influence upon the public 
health, and the boldness of the Royal Baking- 

Powder Company in the inauguration of such a 

warfare, and their energy in carrying it forward | 
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Wednesday, bake, and scrub kitchen and pantry; 
Thursday, clean silverware, look after shelves, 
pots, kettles, and store-room and cellar; Friday, 
general sweeping and dusting; Saturday, bake 
and scrub kitchen and prepare for Sunday. When 
folding the clothes off the frame after ironing, I 
examine and see that none are laid away lacking 
buttons or mending. Try to keep cool and self- 
possessed, for any work done quietly seems easier 
done than to fuss and fume, and rush and hurry. 
The quiet workers are the ones who accomplish 
most, they last longest, and certainly are the most 
even-tempered and amiable.” , 

Mr. Jack Dorland was driving by with a great 
frame on his wagon that farmers call “ hay-rig- 
ging,” and so many of the women went up the elm 
road past his house, that when his wife ran out to 
ride home with Jack, they piled on to the rigging 
like daws in a hawthorn and rode away with 
laughter and merriment. : 

The hours had been profitably spent and pleas- 
antiy, and we hope the women will remember and 
practice what our doctor’s and minister’s wives told 
them. CHATTY Brooks. 


Depuarlment. 


with such important results, were universally 
commented upon and appreciated. In making 
the charges they did not hesitate to enter into 
competition with every other baking-powder in 
the country, and it is a public satisfaction that in 
all the tests and analyses made, the Royal Baking- 
Powder was placed at the head of the list and de- 
clared by Boards of Health and by the Govern- 
ment chemists, Drs. Mott and Love, to be the 
superior of all others in strength, and absolutely 
pure and free from all inferior substances. 

In continuing this warfare against the adulter- 
ated food, more particularly the alum and other- 
wise impure at inferior baking-powders which 
unscrupulous manufacturers are endeavoring to 
force upon the market in this locality, the Royal 
will undoubtedly meet with the old-time opposi- 
tion and abuse. We are confident, however, that 
the public will also appreciate, as heretofore, both 
the action of the “alum men,” and the action of 
the Royal Company, and award full justice to the 
company that has so fearlessly stood up for its 
protection from all such adventurers. 


RECIPES. 


A PLArIn Sweet OmMEeLEtT.—Break six eggs in a 
bowl, beat them very light, add a little salt, some 
grated lemon rind, a spoonful of milk, also one of 

vater, a teaspoonful of powdered sugar. Fry it as 
other omelets; roll it up; place with a doily un- 
derneath, on a hot dish. 

Frencu Toast.—Beat four or five eggs very 
light, stir them into a rint of rich milk, slice 
some baker’s bread. Dip the slices into the egg 
and milk, then lay them carefully into a pan of 
hot lard or butter and fry brown; sprinkle some 
powdered sugar over each slice when taken out. 
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Sponce Jeity Puppinc —One pint of fine| 
hread-orumbs, one quart of milk, one cup of sugar, | 
the yelks of four eggs beaten, the grated rind of a 
lemon. Bake until done, but not watery. Whip | 
the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth; beat in a 
teacupful of sugar, in which has been strained the 
juice of the lemon; spread over the pudding a 
layer of quince or apple jelly ; pour the whites of | 
the eggs over this; replace in the oven; brown | 
slightly. A very good substitute for bread-crumbs | 
are a few slices of stale cake. 


Eecs with CHEeEesE.—Put two tablespoonfuls | 
of grated cheese in a saucepan with a tablespoon- | 
ful of butter, salt and a little cayenne, five eggs 
brokea in place on the fire. Stir three or four 
minutes; serve on toast. 


To Baxe Ecos.—Butter the dish, break four 
or five eggs, add pepper, salt and butter. Pour 
in the dish; bake in oven five minutes, or till 
well cet ; serve hot, 


Tomato Frirrers.—Take one quart of stewed 
tomatoes, one egg, one small teaspoonful of soda, 
stir in four enough to make a batter like that for 
griddle cakes. Have some lard, very hot, on the 
stove; drop the batter in, a spoonful at a time, 
and fry. 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


| the whites separately to a stiff froth. 


A Quinton OmELET.—Have your pan ready 
heating on the stove, beat the yelks of three eggs, 
with one and a half tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
and a tablespoonful of salt well together. Beat 
Add the 
yelks and constant mixture; stir lightly and drop 


‘into it a half a cupful of milk ; put a tablespoonful 


of butter or drippings in the hot pan; as soon as 
it melts pour in the omelet; let it brown, but 
not burn; cook about seven minutes; fold over 
and turn out in a hot dish. 


Corree CAKe.—One cup of sugar, one cup of 
molasses, half-cup of butter, two eggs, half-pound 
of raisins, half-pound of currants, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, one of cloves, one nutmeg, one tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, four cups of flour. 
Bake one hour in a hot oven. 

Rice Mvurrins.— One cup of cold, boiled rice, 
one pint of flour, two eggs, one quart of milk, or 
| enough to make a thin batter, one tablespoonful of 
butter, a teaspoonful of salt. Beat hard and bake 
quickly in smal! muffin rings. These muffins are 
delicious. 

Poor Knicuts.—Cut a roll into thin slices; 
beat up two eggs with one pint of milk ; sugar and 
nutmeg to taste. Put the slices of roll to soak in 
this custard ; fry them a nice brown. 
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CoLLAR-Box ORNAMENTED witH Empro!- 
pDERY.—The foundation of the box is of cardboard, 


| der is placed inside the rim of the basket, and one 
|outside; tassels are knotted into every fourth 
| loop of the outside border ; these tassels are made 
| by tying several lengths of wool together, folding 
| them in half, and twisting wool round them about 

The handle is orna- 


9 


Nos. 2 anp 3.—Lace: GuipuRE NETTING.— 
This pretty lace is suitable for trimming curtains, 
etc. The pattern is shown in miniature in No, 2, 


and in the full size in No. 3. 


No. 4.—Work-Basker.—The basket is of straw 








or an old leather box that has become shabby may | Plait; it is embroidered with four designs worked 
easily be covered and be made to appear quite | with crewels; the edges are finished with a trim- 
new. The box is covered with dark purple vel- | ™1ng of scarlet waved braid and crochet worked 
vet, embroidered with gold thread and silk, | with wool. The trimming is laid on inside the 
Four repeats of one pattern can be arranged for | top of basket; it is tnrned over and is fastened 
the top of the box, and the two may be alternated | down with balls of wool; similar balls also orna- 
for the sides. The velvet is sewn to the box, and | ment the side, handles and bottom of basket; 
the stitches are hidden with a silk and gold cord. larger balls are placed under the top of the han- 
| dles. 

No. 5.—See No. 1. 


No. 6.—Frre Screen.—The foundation of the 
screen is deal; the panels may be either painted 
or embroidered upon ; the frames are covered with 
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DESCRIPTION OF FANCY-WORK EN- 
GRAVINGS. 


Nos. 1 anv 5.—Work-Basket.—The basket is | : ‘ 
of brown wicker; it is lined with gold-colored | Plush, wh ch must be chosen to suit the furniture 
jof the room for which the screen is intended. 
| These screens, made small, are used to hide 


satin, and is edged with the hairpin-work border 
shown in No. 1. Two rows of the hairpin-work | 
are used ; the lower one is worked ona smaller | 
pin than the upper. The hairpin border is worked | ™ents. 

with blue Berlin wool, and a length of gold thread| No. 7.—BorpER: EmprorpEry.—The border 
together, and the two lengths are sewn together is worked on olive woolen reps in long and couch- 
with gold thread. One length of the hairpin bor- | ing stitches with blue and red crewels; the foun- 
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the stove in summer instead of fireplace orna- 
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dation is left unworked for the dark part of the | stitch ; they are finished with macramé lace, cord 
design. The design is suitable to be worked on and tassels. A strong woolen rep is a very suit- 
chairseats, or as a border for curtains or tablecovers. | able foundation for the back and seat of the 


BU, 3,— LACE “ GUIPURE, 
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EVTING, 


BO. L.—DORDER FORMAT, 


) $e DETAIL OF BO. 2, 
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ee LovG-STITCHES 89. 10,— ORDER: LONG STITC 1} ” STECES. 


No. 8.—GArRbDEN-CHAIR.—The framework of| chair; if this be used, the border shown in No. 7 
the chair is of bamboo; the seat and back are of | could be worked upon it in place of the designs 
crash, embroidered with olive and red in cross- | shown. 
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No. 9.—Borper: Lone-Stitcn.—The border! border is worked on congress canvas in long. 
is worked entirely in long-stitches ; it will make | stitches. 


a pretty trimming for children’s dresses, petti- 


coats, etc., if worked with embroidery silk or 


crewel; canyas is placed upon the material, and 
the threads drawn away when the work is fin- 
ished. 


Nos. 11 to 13.—Borpers: Cross AND Ira, 
IAN StitcH.—These borders are suitable to be 
worked round doilys, serviettes, sideboard-cloths, 
etc., in ingrain cotton, marking silk, or crewels, 
They are also pretty for ornamenting children’; 





No. 10.—Borper: Lono-Stitcues.— This | dresses, aprons, etc. 


Fashion Department. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


EW mountain dresses are of soft, lightly- 
N woven flannels, of white, cream, navy-blue, 

black-blue, cadet-blue, gray and copper-red 
tints. Most of them are made with Norfolk jack- 
ets, or close fitting Jersey basques, and short skirts, 
either with or without kilt plaitings and sash 
draperies by way of trimming. Some are further 
ornamented by rows of white or colored fancy 
braids. Such costumes, to be stylish should be 
simply made, as though intended to be used for 
what they were designed. With euch dresses are 


often worn standing linen collars and plain silk | 


neckties, like gentlemen’s broad-brimmed, rough 
straw hats, trimmed with white mull, or tarlatan ; 
light canvas shoes, laced in front; and long, stout 
Bernhardt gloves. Parasols, to be used on moun- 
tain expeditions, are sensible big umbrellas, some- 
times of red, or blue twilled calicoes. Artificial 
flowers are not used on either hats or parasols, 
with these costumes, as it is now “the thing,” to 
decorate them daily with the natural flowers 
found in the wearer’s rambles. 

The newest evening dresses are white, cream or 
shrimp pink, but all of one material, the combina- 


tion style now being preferred for remodeling half- | 


worn costumes, Still, this is a matter of taste. 
Nun’s veiling and other pretty fabrics of light, 
soft wool, remain popular for young girls, in pref- 
erence to more expensive materials. Many toi- 
lettes of these goods are decorated almost to ex- 
cess with creamy, inexpensive laces. 

For a long time there has been little new in 
neckwear. Large white muslin ties seemed to be 
the standard. Nowa white muslin tie is seldom 
seen. The one universal way of dressing the neck 
is, in a round, linen collar, fastened in front by a 
bunch of long loops and ends of bright ribbon, 
about two inches wide. But, of course, this is not 
the only way. Fancy, broad collars and collar- 
ettes of lace, embroidered muslin, and ribbon are 


Doles and 
A New Theory of Disease. 


istence of certain diseases has recently been 


Aime EWHAT startling theory as to the ex- | 


announced, viz.: That they have their ori- | 


gin in the presence of microscopical animalcula, 
or parasites. Among the diseases mentioned are 
consumption, leprosy, malaria, typhoid fever, scar- 





| worn by ladies to whom they are becoming. Im- 
mense muslin handkerchiefs, or rather little 
shawls, edged with lace, are doubled and massed 
around the throat, sometimes with the point 
in front, and the ends brought around under 
it. Orepe lisse ruches are caught together 
with jabots and cascades of lace and ribbon, 
or a spray of artificial flowers. Perhaps the 
newest mode of all isto take a long lace scarf 
and wind it around and around the neck many 
times, until only the ends are left, and then draw 
these together with a gold pin, a knot of ribbon 
lor a flower. 

White Leghorn hats, faced with colored velvet, 
and trimmed with a mass of white plumes, are 
always fashionable, as they correspond with any 
dress. Other hats are immense ones of red, blue, 
green or brown straw, trimmed with silk pompons 
of a color to match, or feathers. Many hats, even 
dressy ones, are faced with shirrings of white 
Swiss, and often encircled with clouds of the ma- 
terial. The lawn tennis hat is the newest and 
queerest of the season. It is made of what is 
called art-colored felt, is very flaring, and is 
adorned with an immense sunflower or daisy, 
either embroidered or painted upon the felt. Of 
| hats there is any variety—the only essential point 
| is, they must be big. 
| Fancy parasolsare of light-colored silks, trimmed 
|with flowers and lace. A novelty is the straw 
parasol, trimmed with black velvet streamers and 
gay tulips. Of course the plain black or brown 
silk umbrella can always be carried. 

Long, tan-colored gloves, either of dressed or 
undressed kid, still hold their own, but they are 
slowly dividing popularity with the long silk and 
lace gloves. 

Andstill we have colored hosiery, in red, amber, 
and old old-gold tints, striped, mottled or plaid. 

A novelty in buttons is small fruit, or buttons 
carved and colored to represent blackberries, rasp- 
berries and tiny crab-apples. 








Comments 

+ 

| latina, diphtheria. In the last two or three years 
very careful experiments have been made by 
European and American physicians in this direc- 
tion, and it is now announced that the parisitic 
origin of the diseases named has been certainly 
ascertained, the animalcula peculiar to the disease 


| being found in the blood sputa or excretions in 
large numbers. Dr. J. A. Octerlong, in an address 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


before the American Medical Society at St. Paul, | 
Minn., declared that by the recent discoveries of | 
animalcula which caused disease, “the lancet had | 
been practically superseded by the microscope.” 

Referring to malarial diseases, s0 common with 
us and so destructive of life in various parts of the 
world, as having been attributed to the action of a 
peculiar miasm, so subtle as to have for a long 
time eluded the observation of even the most in- 
dustrious searcher, he says: 

“Tt seems, however, that its nature has at last | 
been ascertained. In 1879, Professor Tommasi 
Crudeli, of Rome, and Professor Klebs discovered | 
a parasite in the soil of malarial districts. The 
parasite was never found where malaria is un- 
known. ‘The parasites were invariably found in | 
the blood of persons suffering from malarial dis- | 
ease, but never in those free from such dis- 
ease. Blood drawn from the veins of persons 
affected with malaria, and injected into the subcu- 
taneous tissues of dogs, reproduces the disease in 
these animals. Eklund, of Sweden, several years 
ayo declared intermittent, remittent and pernicious | 


fever to be caused by a vegetable parasite.” 
/ the Home Journal, and then answers, that 
it is “simply culture.’ That culture 
which gives food for thought, and creates an in 
terest in true, and beautiful, and substantial 
things. Idle gossip about persons and the trifling 
events of a neighborhood comes oftener from men- 
tal vacancy than from malignancy or ill-nature 
“Good-natured people,” says the Journal, “ talk 
about their neighbors because, and only because, 
they have nothing else to talk about. Gossip is 
always a personal confession, either of malice or 
imbecility, and the young should not only shun it, 
but by the most thorough culture relieve themselves 
from all temptations to indulge in it. It is low, 
frivolous, and too often a dirty business, There 
are country neighborhoods in which it rages like 
a pest. Churches aresplit in pieces byit. Neigh- 
bors make enemies by it for life. In many per- 
sons it degenerates into a chronic disease, which 
is practically incurable.” 


Gossi p. 
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IAT is the cure of this social vice ?”’ asks 


Insects on the Surface of Oranges. 


YHE following, which we take from Chambers’s 
Journal, will be new to most of our readers : 
When a dish of oranges is seen on the 
table for dessert, the fact is hardly realized that 
in all probability their surface is the habitat of an 
insect of the Coccus family. This tiny creature is 
found on the orange skin in every stage of trans- 
formation, from the egg to the perfect insect, dur- 
ing the winter months, instead of remaining dor- 
mant in the cold weather, as is the case with most 
of the insect tribe. It would hardly be possible 
to find a St. Michael’s or Tangerine orange that 
had not hundreds of these little creatures in vari- | 
ous stages of development on their surface. Lem- 
ons, too, are frequently covered. Upon inspec- | 
tion, the skin of an orange will be found to be 
dotted over with brownish scarlet spots of various 
sizes. These specks can be easily removed by a 
needle; and when placed under a microscope, an 
interesting scene is presented, consisting of a large 


| opment until it lays its eggs and dies. 


| precisely as they are written. 


| the competition of cheap foreign fans. 
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number of eggs, which are oval white bodies, 
standing on end, like little bags of flour, some of 
the inhabitants of which may very probably be 
seen in process of emerging from the opened end 
of the egg. The female insect upon leaving the 
egg has six legs, two long hair-like appendages, 
and no wings; it thrusts a sucker into the orange 
in order to obtain nourishment, and never moves 
again, passing through the various stages of devel- 
In the case 
of the male insect, the chrysalis after a short pe- 


| riod opens and the insect flies off. The male is 


supplied with wings twice the length of its body, 


| and each of the legs has a hook-like projection. 


It has four eyes and two antenne, and is so tiny 
that it cannot be seen when flying. 

From some parts of Spain, oranges come to us 
having their rind covered with a coccus of quite a 
different type. The surface of oranges, indeed, 


| affords the possessor of a microscope an infinite 


amount of interest and amusement. 


A Common Error. 


E have lately noticed the following mis- 

take creeping into print very often. A 

phrase like “ Brooks’ Arithmetic,” “ Ve- 
nus’ looking-glass,” etc., is absolutely incorrect, 
even if partially authorized by custom. No one 
would think of pronouncing the above examples 
The rules for the 
possessive case cover all needed ground. 

1. The Possessive Singular is formed from the 
Nominative Singular by adding apostrophe (’) and s. 

2. The Possessive Plural is formed from the 
Nominative Plural by adding apostrophe (’) only 
when the plural ends in s, and the apostrophe 
and s when the plural does not end in s. 

Hence, in the singular, the ’s must be used, 
Brooks's Arithmetic, Venus's looking-glasa, sis’s doll, 
ete, are the only proper forms. There is but 
one exception to thisrule; and that is, when the 
noun in the possessive case contains more than 
one s, or sound of s, and the next word begins 
with s, the s after the apostrophe may be omitted 
to avoid the multiplicity of hissing sounds. Thus 
“ Jesus’ sake” and “ Conscience’ sake” are cor- 
rect. 

There seems no difficulty about the possessive 
plural. We almost instinctively write girls’ dresses, 
women’s shoes to illustrate both parts of the rule. 


Fan Painting. 


TWVHE Art-Interchange devotes, in a recent num- 
ber, considerable space to a comparatively 
new branch of art--fan-painting—giving 

minute and careful directions for the work. 

“ How extensively the art may be practiced,” the 

editor remarks, “it is difficult to say, but before 

any one attempts it, it should be understood that 
costly fans are not objects of domestic use, for 
which the demand is unlimited, such as ceramic 


| wares or certain forms of embroidery or carvings. 


Expensive fans are used only by the few, and 
cheap American hand-painted fans will not stand 
Opposed 
to this is the special demand for such work. For 
bridesmaids’ or other presents they are used more 
and more, as much as fifty dollars each for a set of 
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six being obtained for the painting alone. In ad- 
dition to this is the cost of mounting. This would 
fully recompense the majority of artists who could 
execute satisfactorily such work—there being the 
decided advantage of the name not appearing un- 
less the artist so wishes, as nearly all such orders 
come through large art dealers, jewelers and gold- 
smiths. If, however, a pictorial artist wishes to 
rest his reputation on exquisitely painted fans, 
there is no good reason why he should not send 
the fan before itis mounted to one of the large ex- 
hibitions, asking for itas much as he would for any 
work. In this light, fan painting is recommended 
to the attention of those artists who watch for op- 
portunities, and take that tide which rolls on to 
fortune.” 


Books Received. 

The Summer and its Diseases, by James 
C. Wilson, M. D., Physician to the Philadelphia 
Hospital, etc., etc. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, 
Son & Co. pp. 160. Price, 30 cents. 


Training of Children, by Pye Henry 
Chavasee, author of “Advice to a Wife on the 
Management of her Own Health,” etc., etc. Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. pp. 280. Price, 
50 cents, 


The Queen of the Kitchen, a collection of 


Southern cooking recipes, containing over one 
thousand Southern recipes on practical cookery, 
by Miss Tyson. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. pp. 412. Price, $1.75. 


Her Inheritance, by Laurie Loring, au- 
thor of “Sunshine for Babyland,” etc., etc. New 
York: National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House. pp. 354. Price, $1.25. 

Wines, Scriptural and Ecclesiastical. By 
Norman Kerr, M.D., F.L.S8., author of “ Unfer- 
mented Wine a Fact,” etc. New York: National 
— Society and Publication House. pp. 
138 


The Old Tavern. Fife and Drum Series. 
By Mary Dwinell Chellis, author of the “ Brewer’s 
Fortune,” ete. New York: National Temperance 
Society and Publication House. pp. 73. Price, 
10 cents. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Temperance Text-Book. 
By H. L. Reade. New York: The National Tem- 
perance Society and Publication House. pp. 64. 


Long Life, and How to Reach it. By 
Joseph G. Richardson, M.D. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co. pp. 160. Price, 30 cents. 


The Lord’s Pursebearers. By Hesba 
Stretton, author of “Through a Needle’s Eye,” 
etc. Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. pp. 249. 


Prince Hal; or, The Romance of a Rich 
Young Man. By Fanny Andrews, author of “A 
Family Secret,” etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. pp.'350. Price, $1.25. 

Drugs that Enslave. The Opium, Mor- 
phine, Chloral and Hashish Habits. By H. H 
Kane, M. D. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & 
Co. pp. 221. 


ME MAGAZINE. 


A Summer in the Azores ; with a Glimpse 
of Madeira. By C. Alice Baker. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. pp. 174. Price, $1.25. 

The Stars and the Earth; or, Thoughts 
upon Space, Time and Eternity. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. pp. 88. Price, 50 cents. 

Hints and Helps for those who Write, 
Print or Read. By Benjamin Drew. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. pp. 128. Price, 50 cents. 

Taxidermy without a Teacher; Com- 
prising a Manual of Instruction for Preparing and 
Preserving Birds, Animals and Fishes, ete. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. pp. 56. Price, 50 cents. 

Human Life in Shakespeare. By Henry 


Giles, author of “Illustrations of Genius,” ete 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. pp. 286. Price, $1.50. 


Publishers’ Department, 


SAVING DOCTORS’ BILLS. 


The treatment of diseases by Compound Oxygen 
| gives by far the least expensive method of cure 
|that is known to the profession. The cost of a 
“Home Treatment,’”—$15—which lasts for two 
1onths, or more, during which time the patient 
as the right of free consultation, either by letter 
| or at the office of Drs. Starkey & Palen, in Phila- 
| delphia, bears no comparison to what a visiting 
| physician must charge during the same period, to 
say nothing of the additional cost of medical pre- 
| scriptions, which have to be purchased at a drug- 
gist’s. 
| Then contrast the violence too often done to the 
| delicate human organism through the administra- 
| tion of drugs—given to break the force of a disease, 
}and which sometimes keep the patient lingering 
| for months in slow convalescence, needing all the 
| whilea physician’s care—with the revitalized con- 
‘dition of Compound Oxygen patients after using 
| one or two Treatments, and the advantage on the 
side of the latter becomes more strikingly appa- 
ent. 
There is no weakening of the tone of the 
stomach by drugs and no violent assaults upon 
amy nerve or fibre in the body, but a gentle and 
| subtly penetrating influence, reaching to the very 
| centre of all the life-forces, and restoring them to 
| healthier action. The natural result, under the 
| Oxygen Treatment, must be that when a patient 
| recovers he is ina far better condition to resist 
| the causes which produce disease than the patient 
who has had the life-forces weakened through 
| drug medication, and therefore far less likely to 
| need a physician’s attention. 
| A Home Treatment of Compound Oxygen, kept 
always on hand in a family, to be used in cases of 
| cold, rheumatism, nervous depression, loss of ap- 
petite, neuralgia, or any general disturbance of 
the system, threatening an attack of disease, 
would not only save a large amount of sickness 
| and suffering, and perhaps life, but often a serious 
/amount of expense in doctors’ bills and medical 
‘prescriptions. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 
| 1111 Girard Street, will send their Treatise on 
| Compound Oxygen free to any one who will write 
| to them for it. 
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PIANOS & ORGANS. 


Factory, Raymond Street, Brooklyn. 
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Manufacturer’s Prices 
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1103 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
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New Departure, 


FREEBORN GARRETTISON SMITH. 


BRADBURY PIANOS 


RECEIVED SEVEN PREMIUMS AND GOLD MEDALS IN FOUR 
WEEKS. OVER 16,000 IN USE. 


The Rev. C. H. Fowler, Missionary Secretary, says: “In preference to any Piano made, we 
hought and use the Bradbury in my family. We all vote solid that it has no equal in workman 
ship, sweet tone, and every thing desired. May you always win in making the Best Piano in the 
World!” 

The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adaptation to the human voice as an accompaniment, 
owing to its sympathetic, mellow, yet rich and powerful singing tones; in workmanship cannot be 
excelled, 

BaP From personal acquaintance with this House, we car indorse 
confidence of the public. We are using the Bradbury Pianos in our families, and they give entire 
satisfaction. 

Bishop Foster, Rev. G. Hf. Whitney, D. D., Gov. Wm. Claflin, Mass., 
tishop Harris, Chaplain M’Cabe,! Admiral D. D. Porter, 
Bishop Wiley, Rev. J. M. Walden, Rey. A. J. Kynett, D. D., 
Bishop Haven, Rev. O. H. Tiffany, Rev. R. M. Hatfield, 

Bishop Merrill, St. Nicholas Hotel, N . Dr. J. M. Reid, Miss. Sec’y 
Bishop Hurst, Rev. Daniel Curry, D. D., Gen.O.0. Howard, West Point 
Bishop Peck, Chancellor C. N. Sims, Dr.Daniel Wise, 

Mrs. U. SiGrant, Dr. Joseph Cummings, Dr. H. D. Ridgaway, 
W. @. Fisher, Rev. J. 8. Inskip, Rev. L. Hitchcock. 
Gov. A. H. Colquit, Atlanta. 

Dr. T. Dewitt Talmage: “ Friend Smith is a Methodist, but his pianos are all orthodox ; 
ought to hear mine talk and sing. It is adapted to family pravers and the gayest parties who 
visit my home. Should have no faith in the sense or religion of any one who does not like 
them. 

Bishop E. O. Haven says: “My Bradbury Piano continues to grow better every dav, and 
myself and family more and more in love with it. All our friends admire it.” 

Bishop Simpson says: “After a trial in my family for years, for beauty of finish and work- 
manship, and splendid quality of tone, your Bradbury Piano cannot be equalled.” 

Dr. J. H. Vincent says: For family worship, social gatherings, the Sabbath-school, and all 
kinds of musical entertainments, give me, in preference to all others, the sweet-toned Bradbury 
Piano. It excels in singing qualities.” 

The best manufactured ; warranted for six years. Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; 
monthly instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken in exchange; cash paid for the same. 
Second-hand pianos at great bargains, from $50 to $200, Pianos tuned and repaired. Organs and 
Melodeons, to Sabbath-Schools and Churches, supplied at a liberal discount. Send for illustrated 


price-list. Pianos stored. 


them as worthy of the fullest 
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welcome as a J vend, accept with avidity, and app private as entirely home ene f itself, COMPOUND 


OxyGcen. Its MopE or AcTION AND RESULTS 


All the attempts which have been made to dis- 
cover through analysis, the substance we call Com- 
——s Oxywen, have failed; because this substance 
8 one of those which belong to a region of natural 
forces that lies above the grosser elements that re- 
spond to chemical tests, 

The chemical solution in which we have been 
able, after long and carefully-conducted experi- 
ments, to hold this substance and transmit it for 
use, can, of course, be analyzed, But the magnet- 
ized substance itself is above and beyond the reach 
of the chemist. Its discovery, which marks the be- 
ginning of a new era in the healing art, was, indeed, 
made in the laboratory, and while experiments 
were being conducted with the substances well 
known to chemistry from which it was evolved; 
but the SUBTLE ELEMENT itself, after it had been 
evolved from these substances when brought into 
certain relations and conditions, and then held in a 
chemical solution, cannot be discovered by subject- 
ing that solution to theordinary tests of quantita- 
tive and qualitative analysis. 

In order to be assured of this, we submitted the so- 
lution in which Compound Oxygen is held, to prob- 
ubly the lest chemist in the United States, for- 
merly a pupil of Baron Leibig, and now holding the 
chair of Chemistry in one of our largest and oldest 
Eastern colleges. His analysis, while minutely ac- 
curate as to the chemical elements of the solution, 
failed to detect the SUBTLE ELEMENT which we 
knew to be there infull potency. 

In regard to the professed analysis of Compound 
Oxygen which has been widely circulated in the 
newspapers, it must be noted, that in no instance 
which we have seen, has it been stated that the ar- 
ticle so called was procured from Drs, Starkey & 
Palen. We know, from these published analyses, 
that either the solution tested by the chemist never 
went from our laboratory, or that the analysis of- 
fered to the public was so defective as to discredit 
the ability of the Professor who made it ’ 

That there may be, and are, active substances in 
nature which cannot be detected by any of the tests 
now known to chemical science is beyond dispute. 

We claim to possess the secret by which one of 
these subtances, hitherto unknown, may be evolved 
and made eminently useful in curing diseases which 
have baffled the highest medical skill; and in proof 
of our claim, we point to the thousands of cases al- 
ready successfully treated. 

In the faceof this array ofindisputable facts which 
we offer in proof of the curative value of Compound 
Oxygen—facts open for verification to any who wish 
to have ineontestable proof—there is neither force 
nor reason in the denial of potency to our Treat- 
ment on the simple ground of failure to find the 
subtle element it contains by meansof tests which 
can only discover the well-known and for the most 
part cruder substances in nature. 

The truth is, that chemistry, yet comparatively 
in its infancy, is at fault here; and fails to discover 
by any of its methods this new substance which we 
know to exist,andin the use of which we are cur- 
ing diseases which no physician has been able to 
reach, arresting the ate of maladies which 
hitherto ended with death, giving ease from pain 
and suffering and sending strength and vitality 
into the weakened nerves and relaxed muscles of 
thousands to whom life had become a burden, 

And chemistry is equally at fault in detecting the 
invisible malaria which vitiates the atmosphere and 
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| sends sick uss and death throughout whole distri 
| of country. 

| Itis at fault when it attempts to find the morh 
element in small-pox or vaccine virus, 

It isat fault, and cannot give a test whereby to 
discover the peculiar nidus,in whieh ty- 
phoid fever, seariatina, ow fever, diphtheria, 
measles, of the various » ed blood-poisoned dis. 
eases originate. 

And it is at fault in a effort to discover ina 
homeopathic remedy the particular substance held 
in potency above the third tenuation, 

Referring tothe poison in hydrophobia and snake- 
bite, the Londin Natu 

* For tt ts to be obsert wither the microscope 
nor chemical eraminatt has Tered us any clue to te 
mysterious tagredicnt 1 constitutes the toramic 
property of these fliuiids as t 

And beeause chemistry is at fault in any or all of 
these instances, is that a proof that no malarial, 
pestilential, or infectious substances exist? 

That they do exist we know too well; and if in the 
higher and more interior regions of nature exist 
subtle forces of an ev and destructive character, 
which no methods of analysis Known to chemistry 
can detect, is not the fact itself conclusive that good 
remedial forces, by which these may be counter- 
acted and neutralized, must exist also? 

Every new discovery of universal application must 
and will touch the interests of individuals, and often 
of a whole class or profession, If, as .we declare, the 
discovery of what we call Compound Oxygen has 
given to the world a new substance, in the use of 
which for the eure of diseases, all the deleterious 
effects of drug medication and violent reactive 
treatments are avoided, and in the use of which in- 
ternalobstructionsareremoved and nervous centres 
vitalized, so that nature can herself do the gentle 
and orderly work of healing and restoring, such a 
discovery cannot fail to touch and seriously affect 


ists, from whom will naturally come assaults and 
misrepresentations, 

Happily for the community, and especially for 
that large and steadily-inereasing class of sufferers 
from diseases which physicians fail to cure, Com 
pound Oxygen was left free from assault and mis- 
representation long enough for it to give Incontest- 
able proofs of its remarkable power over nearly all 
classes of ailments by which humanity is afflicted, 

Whether any one of the preparations submitted 
for analysis came from our laboratory or not, does 
not touch the question at all. The chemical solu- 
tion in which we have been able to fix, for use, the 
Compound Oxygen can be analyzed, as we have 
said: but no test yet known to chemieal science can 
discover the presence of the new agent of cure for 
which this solution has been made a vehicle. 

For the sake of suffering humanity, as well as in 
our own interests, we meet at once this question of 
analysis, and at the same time offer to send free our 
“ Treatise on Compound Oxygen our pamphiet, con- 
taining over fifty “Unsolicited Testimonials” to its 
wonderful curative value from persons who have 
used it, and “ Health and Life,’ our Quarterly 
Record of Cases and Cures, in which will be found, 
“as reported by patients the meselves, and open for 
verification, more remarkable results under the Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment in asingle period of three 
months, than all the medical journals of the United 
States can show in a year! 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1109 & 1111 GIRARD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


























